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CHAPTEE  II. 

OVER   THE   HILLS   AND   FAR   AWAY. 

It  is  beautiful  to  be  on  the  line  of  rail  which 
runs  along:  the  Jura ;  the  mountain  rises  sheer 
on  one  side  and  the  steep  falls  suddenly  away 
on  the  other,  while  the  traveller  is  borne  with 
bird-like  swiftness  and  directness  along  the 
hillside,  secure,  without  effort,  straight  to  an 
apparent  block  which  hinders  further  pro- 
gress. But  a  closer  view  shows  a  black  spot 
in  the  rocky  mass,  tiny  as  the  nest  of  some 
sea-bird  on  a  cliff;  it  grows  as  the  distance 
lessens,  till  it  becomes  a  dark  arch,  and  into 
that  darts  the  train  with  angry  thunder  and 
impatient  panting,  and  there  is  blackness  all 
round,  and  thick  air,  and  a  vague  distress  of 
body  and  mind  for  awhile.  Then  a  pale  light 
gleams  and  a  sweet  rush  of  air  follows,  and 
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out  like  a  bird  darts  the  long  train,  as  if 
suspended  in  mid-air  by  tlie  mountain-side, 
till  another  tiny  bird-hole  appears,  and  grow- 
ing, swallows  up  the  darting  length  of  the 
train,  which  is  soon  cast  forth  once  more  on 
the  open  face  of  the  steep  cliff.  All  this  is 
pleasant  in  itself,  but  still  more  pleasant  to 
one  who,  like  Edward  Annesle}',  is  impatient 
of  the  journey's  length  and  anxious  to  reach 
its  end. 

He  bestowed  various  inward  maledictions 
upon  Continental  railways  as  he  journeyed  on, 
and  wondered  how  such  a  blessing  as  steam 
came  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  people  so  in- 
appreciative  of  the  speed  to  be  got  out  of  it. 
But  the  swiftest  English  express  would  have 
been  slow  in  comparison  with  the  winged 
desires  which  bore  his  heart  onwards  to  the 
goal  of  Alice  Lingard's  presence.  The  three 
months'  embargo  was  now  taken  off  and  Paul 
was  not  yet  engaged  to  Alice  ;  Edward  was 
therefore  free  to  prosecute  his  own  suit. 

The  frontier  was  cleared,  the  interminable 
delay  of  the  customs'  officers  at   an  end,  and 
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the  long  sweep  of  the  waters  of  Neufchatel 
shone  greyly  along  the  low  shores  in  the  dim, 
misty  morning.  And  is  this  the  glory  of 
Alpine  lakeland  ?  this  long,  grey  river  between 
the  low,  grey  shores  ?  Where  are  the  moun- 
tains ?  where  the  pearly  gleam  of  the  far-off 
snow-peaks,  shaming  the  less  ethereal  lustre 
of  the  wdiite  cloud-masses  ?  w^here  the  blue 
shadows  in  the  mountain-flanks,  the  distant 
hint  of  glacier  and  crevasse,  the  purple  folds 
of  the  wooded  spurs  lower  down  ?  There  is 
nothing  but  a  pall  of  grey  sky  brooding 
heavily  over  a  sheet  of  cold,  grey  water, 
ruffled  slightly  by  the  September  breeze  ;  the 
sedges  and  reeds  about  the  banks  rustle 
mournfully  ;  a  bird's  wild  and  desolate  cry  is 
heard  ;  no  boats  glide  over  the  lonely  lake  ; 
the  train  creeps  on,  and  Edward  feels  the 
inward  chill  of  disappointment  that  reality 
too  often  brings  to  long  brooded  hopes. 

The  train  stopped  to  the  accompaniment  of 
cries  of  "  Granson  "  ;  he  got  out  and  strolled 
through  the  narrow  street  to  a  broad-eaved 
house  with  a  low  portal  opening  on  the  pave- 
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ment,  and  T\'as  soon  standing  in  its  cool, 
flagged  hall,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  gold- 
haired  girl,  and  the  centre  of  admiring  and 
sympathetic  glances  from  other  fair-haired 
girls  who  were  flitting  up  and  down  the  un- 
carpeted  staircase  and  sighing  for  the  day 
when  fathers  and  brothers  should  come  to 
fetch  them  away  to  their  foreign  homes. 

"  I  say,  Nell,"  he  remonstrated,  after  a  re- 
signed kiss,  "  if  this  kind  of  thing  could  only 
be  done  with  some  attempt  at  privacy." 

"  I  daresay,"  sobbed  Eleanor,  "  when  I 
have  not  spoken  English  for  months  or  seen 
anybody  from  home  for  a  year.  Wait 
till  you  get  ffeimiceh,  you  hard-hearted 
thing ! " 

"  Well !  pack  up  your  traps  and  let  us  be 
ofT  to  Neufchatel  by  the  next  train,"  he  said, 
following  his  sister  into  the  august  presence 
of  the  school-mistress,  from  whom  he  had 
much  difficulty  in  wresting  the  required  per- 
mission. Then,  after  beimz  introduced  to  five 
of  Miss  Eleanor's  ver}^  best  friends,  and  din- 
ing in  a  very  feminine  and  attenuated  manner 
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with  the  whole  sisterhood,  he  bore  her  off  at 
last  in  triumph  b}^  the  afternoon  train. 

And  then   a   miracle   happened.     By   this 
time  the  streets  were  flooded  with  the  warm 
gold  of  autumn  sunshine,  and  the  lake  waters 
sparkled  with   sapphire   reflections,    and  lo ! 
the  heavy  pall  of  grey  had  been  swept  away 
by  unseen  hands,  and  behind    it,   spreading 
away  into    infinite   dim    distances,    gleaming 
beneath  clear  sky,  lay  range  upon  range   of 
white,  blue-shadowed  Alps,  their  pure  summits 
springing  high,  one  above  the  other,  into  the 
very  depths  of  the  pale  blue  ether  overhead. 
There    they    lay,    terrible    in    their     snowy 
grandeur,     dreamlike     in    their     marvellous 
beauty,  tinted  with  the  delicate  transparency 
of  some  airy  unsubstantial  pageant,  and  yet 
so    real  and  so  impressive   in   their  massive 
reality.     Such    a   repose    they   had   in    their 
naked   sublimity,  lying  reclined   like    strong 
gods  at  rest,  girdling  about  the  lake  and  low- 
lands  and   holdim::^    the    earth    still   in    their 
mighty  grasp. 

"  So  Neufchatel  is  tame  ?  "  Eleanor  asked, 
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watching  her  brother's  face  of   rapt  admira- 
tion with  pleased  delight. 

"There  is  enchantment  in  it!  Are  there 
witches  hereabouts,  Nell  ?  "  he  replied. 

"  Only  Sibyl  Eickman,  who  passes  for  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  So  nothing  came  of  your 
flirtation,  Ned  ?  " 

"  Which  one  ? "  he  replied  tranquilly. 
"  One  a  week  is  the^average  you  girls  impute 
to  me." 

"  Oh !  we  heard  all  about  it.  Harriet  wrote 
me  some  long  letters  from  Aunt  Eleanor's 
this  summer.  Auntie  told  her  all  about 
Sibyl " 

"  I  hope  Miss  Eickman  boxed  the  imp's 
ears  well." 

"  The  Eickmans  were  pleased.  Auntie  said, 
especially  Gervase." 

"Stuff!  I  say,  Nell,  tell  me  what  those 
peaks  are  called  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  have  heard  about  Paul  and 
Alice  Lingard  ?  " 

"  Heard  what  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly,  facing 
about  with  a  defiant  gaze. 
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"It's  not  given  out  yet,  I  believe,"  replied 
Eleanor  tranquilly,  not  unwilling  to  tantalize 
her  brother  now  that  she  had  succeeded  in 
interesting  him,  "  but  of  course,  as  Harriet 
says  (for  fifteen,  I  must  say,  Harrie  is  very 
observant),  nobody  with  half  an  eye  can 
doubt  what  is  going  to  happen.  Paul  was 
like  her  shadow  the  whole  time,  and  when  a 
girl  accepts  presents  from  a  man " 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  Edward  asked, 
with  slow  and  distinct  utterance,  "  that  Paul 
is  en2^ag;ed  to  Miss  Lim^ard  ?  " 

"  Didn't  I  say  it  is  not  given  out  ?  But 
Auntie  already  makes  plans  for  herself,  and 
decides  not  to  live  at  Gledesworth  with  Alice. 
Kot  that  they  don't  get  on  well,  for  Alice  is 
like  a  daughter  to  her,  Harrie  sa3^s.  Everv- 
bodv  thinks  it  a  2freat  lift  for  Miss  Alice.  I 
never  much  admired  her  nwself.  I  believe 
she  has  an  awful  temper.  You  saw  her,  of 
course?" 

"  Of  course.  I  was  there  in  the  spring," 
he  replied  absently,  and  turned  his  face  away 
to    study   the    splendid    vision   of    the    far- 
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spreading  mountains  before  liim.  Stern  and 
awful  those  couched,  giants  looked  now,  lying 
so  still  in  their  snowy  beauty ;  the  pitiless 
purity  of  the  lonely  ice-peaks  struck  chill  to 
his  very  soul.  Why  had  he  come  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  now,  after  escorting  Eleanor 
on  her  way  to  join  her  aunt,  just  to  leave  her 
and  ^0  back  ?    It  was  too  o-reat  an  advantasre 

D  CD 

for  Paul  to  be  near  Alice  all  those  months ; 
what  else  could  have  been  expected  ? 
Naturall}^  he  w.ould  die  out  of  her  memory, 
however  strong  the  impression  made  in  those 
few  blissful  days  at  Arden  might  have  been. 
It  was  hard  and  bitter,  but  the  only  thing 
was  to  face  it  like  a  man.  Yes,  he  would  go 
in  and  join  the  party  as  before  proposed,  and 
see  Alice  once  more — there  was  no  fear  that 
he  should  trouble  her  peace,  appearing  thus 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  All  the  circumstances, 
which  at  the  time  had  seemed  so  strons^  in 
confirming  the  hope  that  she  returned  his 
feelings — air}^  inessential  things,  as  they  were, 
tones,  glances,  the  turn  of  a  head,  the  quiver 
of  a  lip,  the  faltering  of  an  even  step — faded 
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into  nothingness  now ;  probably  she  had 
never  even  iruessed  at  his  own  devotion  ;  so 
much  the  better. 

"  So  that  is  the  Jungfrau,"  he  said  at  last, 
in  response  to  Eleanor's  .long  catalogue  of 
summits  and  ranges.  "  No  ?  Oh !  3^ou 
mean  that  ?  Yes.  Very  fine.  Yes."  There 
were  tears  in  his  eyes  when  his  sister  looked 
at  him,  and  his  face  was  quite  pale  ;  which 
signs  she  set  down  to  emotion  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  Alpine  splendour. 

"  When  was  Harrie  at  Medington  ? "  he 
asked  suddenly. 

"  Just  now.  She  left  in  time  for  Auntie  to 
start.  She  was  awfully  sorry  to  go ;  she 
wanted  to  see  thino-s  come  to  a  crisis.  I  am 
to  watch  progress  and  describe  the  denou- 
meni!' 

"  Are  vou  ?  Well  !  don't  bec^in  match- 
making  yet  awhile,  for  pity's  sake.  When 
were  postage-stamps  invented  ?  What  was 
Nero's  leading  virtue  ?  Upon  what  principle 
were  Greek  armies  raised  ?  Who  first  used 
hair-pins,  and  why  ?    I  hope  you  know  some- 
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tiling  besides  how  to    chatter  French,  Miss, 
since  your  education  is  finished." 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  they  reached 
NeufchateL  The  hghts  were  beginning  to 
twinkle  out  in  the  streets  and  to  double  them- 
selves in  the  clear  and  waveless  lake,  and,  as 
they  gradually  drew  nearer  to  the  hotel 
whither  they  were  bound,  the  memories  of  the 
few  days  Edward  had  passed  with  Alice  be- 
came more  imperative ;  he  especially  felt  the 
power  of  those  moments  during  which  they 
had  strolled  alone  toirether  to  the  little  inn 
upon  the  downs,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
what  had  then  passed  between  them,  un- 
spoken though  it  was,  could  never  be  erased 
from  either  life,  whatever  spell  Paul's  pas- 
sionate wooinc^  miorht  since  then  have  cast 
upon  her.  The  first  glance  in  her  face,  when 
they  met,  would  tell  him  all,  he  thought,  and 
his  pulse  quickened,  and  a  subtle  warmth 
quivered  all  through  him,  as  he  saw  to  the 
piling  of  his  sister's  luggage  on  the  omnibus, 
while  the  moments  fled  which  were  to  bring 
him  face  to  face  with  Alice. 
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,  "  Let  US  walk  on,  jSTellie,"  he  said  at  last, 
rebelliiio'  ao^aiiist  the  slowness  with  which  the 
loading  of  the  omnibus  went  on,  and  he  led 
her  along  the  streets  at  a  pace  which  took 
her  breath  away,  downhill  though  the  path 
was,  and  did  not  stop  till  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  broad  hall  of  the  hotel,  enquir- 
ing for  Mrs.  Annesley's  apartments. 

When  they  went  up  there  were  two  ladies 
in  the  shadowy  unlighted  room ;  one  was 
Mrs.  Annesley,  who  rose  with  her  accustomed 
stateliness  and  folded  Eleanor  in  her  arms 
with  a  welcoming  kiss,  and  then  received 
Edward  more  coldly,  and  formally  thanked 
him  for  escorting  his  sister  from  school, 
intimating  that  Paul  could  have  done  it 
equally  well,  and  politely  conveying  to  him 
the  impression,  which  was  but  too  correct, 
that  he  had  much  better  have  remained  in 
England. 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,"  he  replied,  revolting 
against  this  cool  reception,  "  I  had  intended 
from  the  very  first  to  be  one  of  the  Swiss 
part}^,  if  you  remember.     We  arranged  it  all 
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in  the  spring,  and  I  only  delayed  joining  you 
because  my  leave  could  not  conveniently 
begin  before." 

,  "  We  have  heard  so  little  of  you  since  the 
spring,  Edward,"  she  replied  icily,  "  that  it 
was  not  unnatural  to  suppose  you  had 
thought  better  of  your  intention." 

These  words  he  felt  were  a  prophecy  of 
what  Alice  must  have  been  saying  in  her 
heart,  if  indeed  she  had  ever  given  him  a 
thought,  and  he  turned  to  the  other  lady, 
from  addressing  whom  a  strong  shyness  had 
held  him,  and  who,  though  she  had  risen, 
yet  remained  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a  recess 
by  the  window ;  looking  her  for  the  first 
time  full  in  the  face,  he  met  the  dark  sweet 
gaze  of  Sibyl,  whereupon  his  own  eyes  fell 
and  his  shyness  with  it,  and  he  shook  hands 
with  her  with  a  cordial  greeting  and  unem- 
barrassed smile. 

"Bo  say  you  are  glad  to  see  me.  Miss 
Eickman,"  he  said  ;  "  my  aunt  has  so  cruelly 
crushed  me  that  I  require  some  comfort  from 
somebody." 
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"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  tliougli  surprised, 
pleasantly  surprised,"  slie  replied  with  loyal 
simplicity,  and  as  she  spoke  Edward  suddenly 
and  unaccountably  began  to  think  of  Viola, 
when  she  held  that  memorable  conversation 
with  the  Duke,  "  I  am  all  the  daughters  of 
my  father's  house,  and  yet  I  know  not " 

What  connection  could  there  be  between 
Viola  and  Sibyl  ?  yet  ever  after  he  could 
not  think  of  Viola  unless  associated  with 
Sibyl. 

"  And  I  know  somebody  else  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  to  see  you,"  she  added, 
with  a  gentle  smile,  and  then  his  heart  began 
to  beat  again,  and  he  listened  for  the  beloved 
name.  "  Perhaps  you  do  not  know,"  she 
added  guilelessly,  "  what  a  liking  Gervase  has 
for  you." 

"  Gervase  !  oh,  Gervase ! "  he  echoed,  dis- 
enchanted. "  So  your  brother  is  here  ?  That 
is  all  right.  He  was  afraid,  I  remember, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  leave  his  business." 

"  Gervase  always  contrives  to  get  his 
way    somehow,    business    or    no     business," 
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she  replied.  "But  here  he  is  to  speak  for 
himself." 

Gervase  came  in  and  received  him  with  the 
greatest  cordiality,  though  he  too  expressed 
surprise  at  his  appearance.  "  Your  telegram 
to  Paul  gave  us  all  a  pleasing  shock,"  he 
said.  "  Paul  turned  quite  pale  with  pleasure," 
he  added,  laughing,  and  unconsumed  by  the 
fiery  glance  which  Mrs.  Annesley's  blue  eyes 
darted  at  him. 

"  And  where  is  Paul  ?  "  asked  Edward, 
whose  eyes  kept  turning  expectantly  to  the 
door,  and  whom  some  unaccountable  feeling 
held  from  enquiring  for  the  one  object  of  his 
solicitude. 

"  Ah !  where  is  Annesley,  by  the  way  ?  " 
echoed  Gervase,  turning  to  the  ladies  with  an 
indiflerent  air. 

"I  think,"  replied  Mrs.  Annesley,  "that 
they  went  on  the  lake  together,  dear  children ! 
It  is  o^etting^  late  for  them." 

"  Who  are  iheij  ?  "  Edward  asked,  with  un- 
accustomed roughness. 

"  Do  not  ask  too  many  questions,  you  tire- 
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some  fellow,  never  call  attention  to  these 
things.  I  must  leave  you  now,"  she  replied. 
"  Come,  Xellie,  child,  you  will  scarcely  be 
ready  in  time  for  dinner  ; "  and  Mrs.  Annesley 
swept  from  the  room  like  some  majestic 
frigate  of  old  days,  with  her  niece  in  her  train 
as  a  little  c^unboat ;  while  Sibvl  followed  at 
some  distance,  w^ith  a  look  towards  Edward 
wdiich  he  was  too  angry  to  perceive,  but 
which  meant,  "  I  should  like  to  tell  you  all 
about  it  and  relieve  you  from  causeless  fears." 
"Look  here,  Eickman,"  cried  Edward, 
turning  round  and  facing  him  with  a  glance 
so  flaming  that  Gervase  w^as  obliged  to  meet 
it.  "  Tell  me  the  truth,  will  you  ?  Is  Paul 
encraored  to  Miss  Limrard  or  not  ?  " 

DO  O 

"Xo — "  was  the  word  surprised   from  him 
by  this  unexpected  assault.     "  Ah  !  that  is — 

I  mean You  heard  what  your  aunt  said, 

'These  things  are  better  not  talked  about.' 
To  call  attention  to  them  often  spoils  them. 
Things,  you  see,  are  just  now  in  a  most 
delicate  staire.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
about  the  issue  of  it ;  but  the  engagement  is 
VOL.  II.  20 
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not  yet  announced,  that's  all.  You've  dropped 
upon  us  at  an  awkward  moment,  you  see,  and 
your  aunt  is  not  overcome  with  rapture  at  the 
sio'ht  of  you — an  outsider  makes  a  certain 
disturbance — precipitates  matters.  I  fancy 
they  would  like  to  prolong  the  present  un- 
decided state — to  proclaim  the  engagement 
would  draw  attention  to  themselves,  which 
of  course,  is  a  frightful  bore." 

"Then  the  sooner  the  engagement  is 
proclaimed  the  better,"  cried  Edward,  grimly. 
"  My  aunt  should  be  more  careful  of  a  young 
lady  committed  to  her  charge.  I  should 
never  permit  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  case 
of  my  sisters." 

"Nor  should  I,  Annesley,  to  be  quite 
frank,"  returned  Eickman,  becoming  suddenly 
confidential.  "I  have  but  one  sister,  but  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  for  the  man  who 
ventured  to  pay  marked  attentions  to  her 
without  coming  to  the  point — very  sorry  for 
him,"  he  added,  with  a  grim  pleasantry  that 
was  lost  upon  his  hearer.  "But,  you  see. 
Miss  Lingard  is  not  your  sister  or  mine  either, 
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and  Mrs.  Aiinesley  is  not  under  our  charge, 
and  Switzerland  ranks  next  to  our  own 
beloved  and  befogged  island  as  a  free  country. 
Have  you  found  your  room  yet  ?  I  hear  it  is 
next  to  mine,  and  has  a  splendid  outlook  over 
the  lake." 

Edward  followed  him,  vexed  at  his 
momentary  loss  of  self-control,  and  after 
taking  possession  of  his  apartment  -and  find- 
ing there  were  some  moments  to  be  filled  yet 
before  the  hour  of  tahle  d'hote,  strolled  out 
by  the  waterside  with  Eickman. 

The  glorious  autumn  sunset  had  silently 
consumed  itself,  the  rich  colours  were  all 
calmed  down  into  a  tender  primrose  glow  in 
the  west,  and  the  pensive  twilight  was  dream- 
ing with  ever-deepening  intensity  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  clear  dark  waters.  Lights 
from  the  town  looked,  half-ashamed  of 
their  own  insignificance,  into  the  pure 
lake-depths,  one  or  two  pale  stars  gazed 
steadfastly  into  the  deep  heart  of  the 
waters,  boats  glided  silent  and  o-liost-like 
over    the  still  surface,   voices  came  softened 
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through  the  quieting  evening,  the  noises  of 
the  town  blended  murmuringly,  the  majestic 
peace  of  the  mountains  brooded  over  all.  The 
tumult  in  Edward's  warm  young  heart  quieted 
beneath  these  sweet  calm  influences,  some 
feelin<]f  of  the  nothinc^ness  of  human  emotion  in 
the  presence  of  the  Infinite  came  upon  him, 
and  he  felt  that  he  could  meet  Alice  and  part 
with  her  with  becoming  calm,  even  cheerful- 
ness, and  clasp  Paul's  hand  with  brotherly 
warmth  in  congratulating  him.  "Dear  old 
Paul !  Heaven  bless  him  !  "  he  said  within 
himself,  as  he  watched  a  boat  containing  two 
figures  glide  noiselessly  towards  the  tiny  quay 
in  the  hotel  grounds. 

An  attendant  caught  the  painter  and 
moored  the  dim  bark  to  the  landim^  •  the 
oarsman  leapt  to  land,  and  turning,  handed  a 
second  figure,  a  woman's,  out  of  the  boat. 
Then  the  two  walked  arm-in-arm  with  slow 
lingering  steps  towards  the  terrace-wall,  over 
which  Edward  and  Gervase  were  leanim:^,  and 
passed  along  beneath  them.  There  is  a 
certain  manner  of  walking,  a  kind  of  pensive 
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pausing  upon  every  step  as  if  to  linger  out 
the  pleasure  of  it,  with  a  certain  inclination 
of  the  taller  head  to  that  beneath  it,  accom- 
panied by  a  low  and  liquid  intonation  of  the 
voice,  which  Edward  had  always  been  pleased 
to  consider  as  proper  to  lovers,  and  lovers 
only,  and  such,  he  assured  himself,  these  two 
people  undoubtedly  were. 

The  lingering  step  bore  them  just  before 
and  beneath  the  wall  on  which  he  leant,  and 
a  shaft  of  hot  and  piercing  pain  shot  through 
his  breast,  as  in  the  nearest  face  he  recognised 
Paul's,  transfigured  by  feeling,  and  knew  that 
the  figure  at  his  side  must  be  that  of  Alice. 
There  was  no  need  for  Eickman  to  draw  him 
aside  with  an  observation  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  better  not  disturb  the  tete-a-tete.  He 
shrank  at  once  into  the  shadow  and  let  them 
pass  well  out  of  sight,  and  then  returned 
silently  to  the  lighted  hotel. 

"  Well !  I  don't  think  anyone  can  spoil 
sport  after  that,  Annesley,"  Eickman  said 
lightly,  with  a  quick  gaze  in  Edward's  face, 
which  was  composed  but  rather  grim.    "  Now 
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is  Sibyl's  time,  if  slie  only  knew  it,"  he  thought ; 
"his  heart  is  soft  with  pain,  and  ready  for 
fresh  impressions."  And,  although  people  were 
already  going  in  to  dinner,  he  found  time  to 
whisper  to  Sibyl  to  take  pity  on  the  new 
arrival,  and  make  him  as  welcome  as  possible, 
because  the  rest  of  the  party  were  inclined  to 
leave  him  out  in  the  cold,  and  by  his  arrange- 
ment Edward's  chair  was  placed  next  Sibyl's. 
The  soup  was  removed  by  the  time  Paul 
entered.  He  did  not  shake  hands  with 
Edward,  his  seat  being  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table,  but  merely  nodded  a  welcome  to 
him,  hoped  he  had  not  found  it  too  hot  in  the 
train,  and  addressed  some  cousinl}^  and  affec- 
tionate words  to  Eleanor,  who  stood  a  little  in 
awe  of  her  exalted  kinsman.  Mrs.  Annesley 
was  in  her  most  seraphic  mood,  and  said 
pleasant  things  to  everybody.  Sibyl  tried  to 
obey  her  brother's  behest  with  regard  to 
Edward,  who  was  quite  ready  to  respond  to 
her  gentle  advances.  The  little  party  was  most 
pleasant  and  friendly.  But  every  time  the 
door  opened,  there  was  a  simultaneous,  though 
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almost  imperceptible  movement  of  Edward's 
head,  and  a  subsequent  look  of  disappointment 
on  his  face ;  the  food  he  swallowed  might 
have  been  ink,  for  all  he  knew  or  cared ;  the 
course  was  removed,  and  still  Alice  did  not 
appear,  and  no  one  seemed  disturbed  about 
it. 

"  But  where  is  Miss  Lingard  ?  "  he  asked  at 
last. 

"  Dear  Alice  is  a  little  upset.  She  was  out 
rather  too  long,  I  think,"  Mrs.  Annesley 
replied,  with  an  air  of  mystery  ;  "  she  will  be 
quite  restored  to-morrow,  no  doubt." 

Then  Sibyl  explained  to  him  that  Alice  had 
overtired  herself  in  a  mountain  excursion 
which  she  had  recently  made  with  some 
friends  who  were  staying  at  a  village  a  few 
miles  away,  along  the  lake  shore.  Further, 
that  Mrs.  Annesley  had  intended  to  drive  to 
meet  her,  but  had  been  prevented,  and  that 
Paul  had  gone  instead,  but  in  a  boat ;  that  he 
had  lost  an  oar,  and  thus  been  delayed.  The 
end  of  the  history  was,  Alice  was  so  com- 
pletely knocked  up  that,  but  for  Paul's  arm, 
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she  could  not  have  walked  from  the  boat  to 
the  hotel. 

"  I  didn't  go  up  the  mountains  myself  for 
the  sunrise,"  she  added,"  "  because  I  was  not 
feeling  equal  to  such  a  tiring  walk  ;  but  Alice 
is  always  perfectly  well,  and  people  never 
expect  her  to  be  over-tired.  It  was  a  good 
thincr  Mr.  Anneslev  was  with  her,  because 
he  knew  exactly  how  to  treat  her  when  she 
fainted." 

"  Did  he,  indeed  ?  "  replied  Edward.  And 
over  a  succession  of  pipes  he  pondered  much 
that  night  upon  the  sunrise  excursion. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ON    THE   BALCONY. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  afternoon,  wlien  tliey 
were  at  coffee,  sitting  under  tlie  plane-trees 
by  the  water,  that  Edward  met  Alice;  and 
by  that  time  he  had  so  schooled  himself  into 
accepting  Paul's  superior  claim  upon  her  that 
he  was  able  to  command  a  perfectly  tranquil 
and  friendly  manner  towards  her. 

Paul  and  Gervase  had  been  closeted  to- 
gether all  the  morning,  on  affairs  which 
seemed  to  have  urgency.  Mrs.  Annesley  had 
at  times  been  admitted  to  the  conference,  and 
had  otherwise  pursued  the  extensive  and 
interesting  correspondence  for  which  she  was 
celebrated.  Edward  and  Sibyl  had  taken  the 
eager  school-girl,  who  was  half-intoxicated  by 
her  recent  final  deliverance  from  thraldom, 
to  see  such  lions  as  Neufchatel  afforded. 
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But  all  these  occupations  had  now  come  to 
an  end,  and  the  whole  party  were  assembled 
beneath  the  sun-steeped  plane-tops,  with  the 
clear,  massive  jewel  of  the  deep  blue  lake 
before  them,  when  Alice  issued  from  the  hotel 
and  joined  them. 

It  was  a  change  upon  Paul's  face  at  her 
coming,  that  arrested  Edward's  attention,  and 
caused  him  to  look  round  and  catch  sight  of 
the  figure  in  white  moving  slowl}^  towards 
them.  She  was  pale,  but  not  otherwise 
altered  from  when  he  last  saw  her,  save  that 
the  look  which  had  remained  before  him  ever 
since  he  parted  with  her  in  the  street  at 
Medinoton  was  c'one,  and  o-one,  as  he  feared, 
for  ever. 

"  I  was  so  sorry  to  be  unable  to  see  you, 
last  night,"  she  said  with  a  tranquil  smile,  and 
a  slight  pained  quiver  of  the  lip,  which  he 
did  not  understand ;  and  she  took  the  hand 
he  offered  as  coldly  as  he  gave  it,  while  they 
both  thought  of  the  warm  pressure  of  a  few 
months  since. 

He  replied  by  some  expression  of  regret  for 
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lier  illness,  and  Landing  her  liis  own  chair, 
placed    another   for  himself  near   it,  uncon- 
scious of  the  strong  interest  with  which  the 
meetino'  ^as  beinor  watched.     Paul  had  closed 
his    mouth    fiercely    and    firmly,    while    the 
breath    came   strong  and   quick  through  his 
nostrils  and  his  hands    clenched  themselves. 
Gervase  gave  one  of  his  side-long  glances,  and 
placing  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  broke  a  pencil 
into  fragments  with  his  fingers.     Mrs.  Annes- 
ley  looked  on  the  pair  with  head  erect,  and  a 
peculiar  smile  that  her  son  knew,  but  in  this 
instance  did  not  notice.     Sibyl  regarded  them 
with  a  tender  yearning  gaze.     It  is  wonderful 
to  think  of  the  storm  and  tumult  of  varying 
passions    that    was    stirred  in  these  different 
hearts  by  the  simple  incident  of  two  people 
meeting  and  exchanging  commonplace  obser- 
vations in  renewal  of  an  acquaintance  of  a 
few  days  formed  a  few  months  since.    Eleanor 
alone  considered  the  incident  too  trivial  for 
observation,    and   continued  chatting  to  her 
aunt    about   their    pleasant  morning  ramble, 
and  the  delicious  ices  Edward  gave  them. 
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Wlien  the  pair  sat  down,  and  Alice  ad- 
dressed some  remark  to  Mrs."  Annesley  in 
deprecation  of  the  latter's  displeasure  at  her 
leaving  her  room,  the  pressure  on  all  those 
hearts  relaxed ;  Paul's  stormy  face  calmed, 
Gervase  regretted  the  destruction  of  his 
pencil,  Mrs.  Annesley  wore  her  most  engag- 
ing smile,  but  Sibyl's  sweet  face  had  a 
disappointed  look. 

"  I  felt  so  perfectly  rested,  I  was  obliged  to 
get  up,  Mrs.  Annesley,  in  spite  of  the  doctor's 
orders,"  Alice  said. 

"  You  will  repent,  Alice,  and  Annesley  will 
enjoy  a  savage  triumph  over  your  certain 
relapse,  which  you  deserve  for  taking  no 
notice  of  me,"  said  Gervase,  handing  her 
some  coffee. 

"There  are  two  Mr.  Annesleys  now,  and 
we  have  not  even  the  distinction  of  doctor  to 
help  us,  since  Paul  has  become  so  grand," 
said  Sibyl  innocently. 

"  I  only  wish  I  had  my  promotion  to 
help  you  to  the  distinction  of  Captain, 
Miss    Sibyl,"    replied    Edward ;    "  as    it    is. 
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Paul  is  the  Annesley  —  the  head  of  the 
clan." 

"  And  if  Paul  dies,  Ned  will  be  the  Annes- 
ley," Eleanor  added  cheerfully. 

"I  am  sorry  I  can't  oblige  you  just  yet, 
Nellie,"  said  Paul,  pinching  her  cheek,  while 
his  mother  frowned.  Edward  laughed,  and 
said  he  would  quite  as  soon  have  a  live 
cousin  as  a  landed  estate,  which  Gervase  con- 
sidered as  a  polite  inversion  of  fact. 

"  And  why  did  you  knock  yourself  up  in 
this  cruel  manner.  Miss  Lingard  ? "  Edward 
asked. 

Alice  replied  that  it  was  very  usual  for 
people  to  overtire  themselves  on  mountain 
excursions — a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  de- 
light of  seeing  the  sun  rise  upon  the  Alps ; 
that  she  had  been  unlucky  in  getting  no  rest 
in  the  little  hut  in  which  she  had  passed 
the  nic^ht,  and  still  more  so  in  beim:;^  unable 
to  get  proper  food.  "And  to  crown  all," 
she  added,  "I  had  to  come  home  in  an 
uncomfortable  boat  instead  of  a  luxurious 
carriacfe." 
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"And  Paul  lost  an  oar,  too?"  asked 
Edward. 

"  Yes,  but  that  was  my  fault,"  she  replied, 
colouring.  "I  must  needs  go  and  faint 
instead  of  steering,  and  Mr.  Annesley's  hands 
were  over-full." 

Paul  coloured  even  more  than  Alice  at  the 
mention  of  this  incident,  and  made  no  ob- 
servation. Edward  was  indignant  with  him 
for  having  taken  the  weary  girl  alone  in  a 
boat,  an  indignation  that  Paul  echoed  in- 
wardly, though  he  half -justified  himself  by 
the  consideration  that  it  was  his  last  chance 
and  a  desperate  one. 

"  I  should  have  thouo'ht  a  doctor  ouo-ht  to 
have  known  better,"  Edward  said,  with  some 
heat. 

Alice  regretted  now  that  she  had  not  given 
up  the  Swiss  tour,  as  she  had  wished  to  do 
when  Paul's  intentions  were  made  manifest 
to  her  just  before  they  started.  But  he  had 
begged  her  with  such  persistence,  and  had  so 
pledged  himself  to  refrain  from  re-opening  a 
question  she  thought  finally  settled,  and  there 
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were  so  many  other  reasons,  chiefly  concern- 
ing Sibyl,  whose  wounded  heart  she  had 
hoped  to  heal  both  by  the  change  and 
enjoyment  thus  afforded  and  by  the  clear 
understandino'  she  would  c^ain  of  Edward's 
views,  that  she  had  yielded. 

And  now  Edward  was  there,  but  he  had 
forgotten  all  that  had  occurred  at  Arden, 
while  Sibyl — she  feared  that  Sibyl  remem- 
bered too  much.  Else  she  had  misread  the 
lustre  in  Sibyl's  eyes  and  the  peculiar  exalta- 
tion in  her  face  when  she  bent  over  her  for  a 
good-night  kiss  the  evening  before. 

For  some  time  after  Edward  Annesley's 
visit  to  Arden  in  April,  the  postman's  well- 
known  step  had  brought  an  unacknowledged 
tremor  to  the  hearts  of  both  oirls,  whenever 
he  passed  before  the  window  to  the  kitchen- 
door,  where  there  was  always  a  welcoming 
word  and  a  cup  of  drink  for  him.  As  day 
after  day  went  by,  and  no  new  and  unknown 
handwriting  appeared  on  the  letters  de- 
livered, an  increasing  sense  of  disappointment, 
which  she  neither  owned  nor  analysed,  took 
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the  lustre  out  of  the  sunshine  and  the  beauty 
from  the  waxing  summer  for  Alice,  while 
Sibyl  grew  impatient  and  half-indignant,  she 
scarcely  knew  why.  Once,  a  few  days  after 
his  departure,  Mrs.  Eickman  received  a  letter 
from  Edward,  which  she  read  out  for  the 
public  benefit,  a  formal  little  epistle  thanking 
her  for  his  brief  and  pleasant  visit,  and  con- 
taining conventional  greetings  to  the  family. 
Gradually  the  postman's  step  evoked  a  slighter 
tremor  in  the  girls'  hearts,  and  the  keenness 
of  the  vague  daily  discontent  wore  off;  the 
impending  tour  was  discussed  without  refer- 
ence to  Edward,  and  Alice  felt  that  whatever 
power  she  might  have  had  over  his  thoughts 
was  now  c^one.  All  those  si^^ns  and  tokens 
of  deeper  meaning  in  his  words  and  looks 
were  doubtless  misconstructions  of  her  own. 
He  had  been  charmed  only  for  a  moment,  and 
superficially  ;  she  had  never  touched  his  heart, 
and  he  had  now  forgotten  the  passing  fancy. 
Or  he  might  have  been  charmed  to  the  extent 
of  perceiving  danger,  and  for  that  ver}'  reason 
have  decided,  like  the  sensible  man  he  seemed 
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to  be,  not  to  follow  up  an  acquaintance  that 
might  lead  him  into  undesirable  paths.  While 
she  reasoned  thus,  Alice's  cheek  lost  a  little 
of  its  youthful  bloom  and  her  manner  ac- 
quired a  certain  listlessness ;  she  blamed 
herself  for  having  been  so  ready  to  miscon- 
strue the  passing  interest  of  a  stranger,  and 
decided  that  it  was  highly  unbecoming  to 
allow  him  any  place  in  her  thoughts,  hoping 
that  Sibyl  had  the  strength  to  make  the  same 
decision. 

In  the  meantime  Paul's  attentions,  though 
delicate  and  unobtrusive,  had  been  unre- 
mitting ;  he  had  told  his  mother  of  his  heart's 
desire  and  enlisted  her  on  his  side  ;  thus  Mrs. 
Annesley's  powerful  influence  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  Alice,  who  always  had 
a  certain  tenderness  for  the  stately,  solitary 
woman,  with  her  external  coldness  and 
inward  passion,  whose  very  weaknesses  ap- 
pealed to  the  younger  woman's  generous  and 
calmer  nature. 

The  intelligence  that  -Edward  was  to  join 
them  at  i!^eufchatel,  as  his  sister's  escort,  did 
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not  reach  Alice,  who  was  absent  at  the  time 
it  came,  till  the  day  of  her  return  with  Paul 
from  the  mountain  excursion,  an  occasion 
which  he  had  made  for  himself  and  utilized 
for  a  formal  proposal  of  marriage.  It  was 
then  that  the  oar  had  been  lost,  and  that,  in 
a  final  passionate  appeal  for  mercy,  he  had 
betrayed  his  consuming  jealousy  of  Edward, 
and  spoken  of  !the  latter's  expected  arrival. 
Their  solitary  situation  in  the  boat  together, 
the  vehemence  of  the  fiery-hearted  man  and 
the  passion  with  which  he  urged  his  suit, 
frightened  the  tired  girl,  and  had,  as  Paul 
well  knew,  as  much  to  do  with  the  fainting 
fit  as  the  mountain  climbing  ;  and  now,  as 
Alice  sat  under  the  plane-trees  with  the 
cousins,  knowing  what  was  in  Paul's  heart, 
and  seeing  Edward  serenely  polite  and  in- 
different, she  began  to  ponder  some  excuse 
for  leaving  the  party. 

There  had  been  little  communication 
between  the  cousins  since  their  altercation  in 
the  garden  at  Medington ;  Edward  had 
written  to  congratulate  Paul  upon  his  altered 
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circumstances  when  he  inherited  the  Gledes- 
worth  estates,  and  Paul  had  replied  with  cold 
formality,  informing  him  that  in  the  event  of 
his  dying  unmarried,  the  landed  property 
(which  was  not  entailed)  was  to  pass  to  him, 
as  it  would  in  case  he  left  no  will.  Edward 
thanked  him  for  his  kindly  intention,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  circumstances  would 
render  it  of  no  effect,  and  nothing  more  passed 
between  them. 

A  letter  Edward  wrote  to  Mrs.  Annesley 
was  unanswered,  a  circumstance  that  made 
little  impression  upon  him.  Paul  had  told 
his  mother  of  what  occurred  between  himself 
and  Edward  in  the  garden  that  spring  after- 
noon, and  at  the  same  time  had  spoken  of  his 
wishes  concerning  Alice,  and  Mrs.  Annesley, 
though  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  Edward 
had  borne  himself  honourably  in  a  trying 
position,  had  taken  sides  against  him  as  Paul's 
rival  and  enemy,  and  her  former  liking  for 
her  nephew  had  turned  to  a  dislike  com- 
mensurate with  the  intensity  of  her  nature. 

But   Edward,    though   he    could   not   help 

21* 
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seeing  that  his  arrival  was  unwelcome  to  his 
aunt,   had   no    suspicion   of  all  this  ;  he  ex-  1 

pected  to  be  petted   as  usual,  not   dreaming 
that  Paul  would  have    spoken    of  the   false  ; 

position  in  which  they  found  themselves,  or  of  ^ 

the   compact  they    had   made    respecting   it. 
Neither  did  he  think  that  his  presence  was  : 

now  unwelcome  to  Paul,  since  the  latter  had,  ' 

as  he  thought,  won  his  point.  He  was  thus 
unconscious  of  being  a  cause  of  offence  to  any 
one,  and  perfectly  tranquil  at  heart,  having 
subdued  the  rebellious  feelings  of  disappointed 
love,  and  did  his  best  that  afternoon  to  be 
pleasant  and  sociable,  in  spite  of  Paul's  grim- 
ness  and  his  aunt's  chilling  majesty.  Gervase, 
too,  was  in  a  genial  mood,  and  Sibvl  was 
unusually  animated,  and  took  up  her  former 
bantering  tone  towards  Edward,  who  liked  it. 
In  the  evening  the  young  people  went  for  a 
starlic^ht  row  on  the  lake,  intending?  to  lino-er 
about  for  the  rising  of  the  moon ;  Paul 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  letter-writing, 
and  Alice  on  the  ground  of  her  recent  fatis^ue. 
They  were   stepping    into    the    boat,    when 
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Edward  made  a  false  step  in  the  dark,  and  ho 
fell  full  length  into  the  water  between  the  boat 
and  the  quay,  and  had  to  go  back  to  change  his 
clothes,  leaving  the  other  three,  to  Gervase's 
chagrin,  to  a'o  for  their  row  alone. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  he  was  fit  to 
be  seen  again,  he  strolled  out  on  the  gallery, 
and  so  encountered  Alice,  whom  Mrs. 
Annesley,  unsuspiciously  nodding  over  a 
newspaper  in  her  sitting-room,  supposed  to 
have  gone  to  bed.  When  they  saw  each 
other,  the  two  young  hearts  began  to  beat 
with  sympathetic  vehemence,  and  at  first  each 
was  inclined  to  avoid  the  other  and  beat  a 
retreat,  an  inclination  conquered  by  the 
better  feeling  of  each — some  pride  in  Alice, 
which  rebelled  ao-ainst  acknowledoinor  her 
weakness,  a  loyal  determination  on  Edward's 
part  to  accept  the  situation,  and  let  no  weak 
emotion  conquer  him.  He  therefore  ap- 
proached the  chair  she  occupied,  and,  half- 
seating  himself  on  the  gallery-rail,  with  his 
back  against  a  pillar,  began  in  an  unem- 
barrassed  strain  to  explain  his  return  from 
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the  boat,  and  to  continue  a  conversation 
they  had  carried  on  at  coffee  about  various 
homely  topics  connected  with  Arden,  the 
health  of  Eaysh  Squire,  the  grey  mare,  the 
dair}^,  and  so  forth. 

"  I  wonder  that  you  remember  these  trifles, 
Mr.  Annesley,"  Alice  said  ;  "  thouph,  indeed, 
they  are  the  chief  interests  of  our  lives." 

"  There  are  thingfs  one  cannot  forc^et,"  he 
replied,  safe  in  his  conviction  that  there  was 
no  more  hope  or  fear  with  regard  to  her 
heart ;  "  certainly  not  such  sunny  memories 
as  I  have  of  my  little  visit  to  Arden.  Not," 
he  added,  rather  inconsequenth',  "  that  I 
expect  Arden  people  to  remember  it." 

"  I  think  Arden  people's  memories  were 
not  unpleasant,"  she  replied. 

"  But  you  had  forgotten  about  my  part  in 
the  tour,"  he  urged,  with  a  slight  tincture  of 
reproach.     "  You  were  surprised  to  see  me." 

"We  thought  you  had  forgotten,"  she 
answered,  "  or  that  you  had  changed  your 
mind — that  it  was  but  a  passing  intention — 
a  '  one  of  these  fine  davs  '  affair,  as  Mr.  Eick- 
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man  says,"  and  Edward's  heart  leapt  up  at 
this  admission  that  she  had  thought  and 
speculated  so  much  upon  it. 

"  You  see  I  had  not  forgotten,"  he  replied, 
with  gentle  reproach.  "  I  intended  it  from 
the  first,  and  have  been  building  on  it  all  the 
summer." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  neutral  accent, 
and  a  faint  sigh,  which  might  have  been 
fatigue.  Her  eyes  were  turned  from  him,  she 
gazed  pensively  across  the  wide  lake,  lying 
dark  beneath  the  stars,  and  upon  the  dim 
mountain  masses,  spectral  in  the  uncertain 
light,  with  her  cheek  resting  w^earily  on  her 
hand.  Edward  looked  down  upon  the  quiet 
face,  which  was  lighted  up  by  the  lamp 
within  the  room,  with  kindling  eyes  and  a 
swift  hot  stir  of  uncomprehended  emotion. 
She  did  not  seem  happy,  as  a  newly-affianced 
bride  should ;  his  heart  yearned  strongly 
over  her,  and  his  breath  came  quick.  He 
could  not  speak  ;  nor  could  she  ;  the  silence 
deepened  about  them  and  folded  them  round 
as  if  in  a  close  embrace  ;    it  urew  so  intense. 
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that  each  thought  the  other  must  hear 
sounding  through  it  the  heart-beats  which 
told  the  too  rapid  minutes.  For  a  moment 
he  felt  his  self-control  going  in  the  stress  of 
that  silent  communion,  felt  that  he  must 
speak  out,  and  lay  his  heart's  devotion,  vain 
as  it  was,  at  her  feet  ;  a  quiver  went  through 
him,  he  grasped  the  balcony  rail  with  a  fiercer 
grip  ;  he  had  already  unclosed  his  lips  to 
speak,  when  Alice,  under  the  pressure  of  his 
unseen  but  ardent  glance,  averted  her-head,  and 
so  shaded  it  with  her  hand  that  he  could  no 
longer  see  her  features  ;  she  thus  overset  the 
delicate  poise  of  feeling ;  had  she  turned  to 
meet  his  glance,  as  she  dared  not,  it  would  all 
have  been  different,  the  currents  of  many 
lives  would  have  been  diverted.  He  mastered 
the  impulse  with  an  effort ;  loyalty  to  Paul, 
the  chivalry  which  shrank  from  giving  her 
needless  pain,  a  sort  of  deference  to  his  own 
manhood,  all  sprang  up  in  answer  to  the  turn 
of  her  head,  and  helped  him  to  subdue  him- 
self, and  break  the  sweet  and  passionate 
silence  with  calm  and  measured  words. 
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"No  wonder  that  others  forget,"  he 
said;  "three  months  is  a  long  time  to 
keep  a  common2:)lace  conversation  in  one's 
head." 

"  Yes  :  three  months  is  a  lono-  time  "  Alice 
replied,  not  dreaming  that  she  had  changed 
the  current  of  their  lives  by  that  slight  move- 
ment of  the  head,  and  not  thinking  on  what 
airy  and  infinitesimal  trifles  fates  are 
balanced ;  "  and  so  many  things  have  hap- 
pened this  summer.  Your  cousin  has  become 
since  then  another  person,  or  rather  per- 
sonage." 

"  He  has  indeed  !  Luck}^  fellow  !  This  will 
be  a  fateful  summer  in  his  memory." 

"  Then  we  have  lost  Gervase,"  continued 
Alice  tranquilly,  "  and  since  the  election, 
when  he  came  out  so  strongly  as  a  political 
speaker,  he  has  become  more  and  more  im- 
mersed in  politics,  and  is  beginning  quite  a 
fresh  career." 

"  Eickman  is  a  clever  fellow,"  said  Ed- 
ward, glad  that  the  tension  of  feeling  was 
relaxed. 
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"  JSTo  one  suspects  the  power  that  is  in  him  ; 
we  shall  hear  more  of  Gervase  some  day. 
When  once  he  is  in  Parliament,  he  will  make 
a  stir.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  makes 
revolutions,  or  arrests  them  at  the  critical 
moment." 

"  How  fortunate  he  is  in  havino-  a  friend 
who  thinks  so  highly  of  him ! "  returned 
Edward,  jealously  angry  at  this  prophecy. 

"  Not  more  highly  than  he  deserves,  as  you 
will  see  if  you  live  long  enough.  Few  people 
know  him  as  well  as  I  do.  I  am  his  sister, 
and  yet  a  stranger.  I  have  all  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  sister,  and  none  of  the  natural 
bias.  Sibyl  is  too  like  him  to  appraise  him 
properly." 

"Miss  Eickman  strikes  me  as  the  greater 
genius  of  the  two,"  said  Edward,  "  and  she  is 
so  charminc^." 

"  Isn't  she  ? "  replied  Alice,  flushing  up 
with  enthusiasm,  and  meetino[  his  now  sof- 
tened  gaze  fully,  while  she  launched  out  into 
an  affectionate  panegyric  of  her  friend.  "  I 
am  so  glad  that  you  like  her,"  she  said  at  last, 
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"  and  I  am  sure  that  the  more  you  know  her 
the  better  you  will  like  her." 

The  moon  had  now  risen  above  the  silent 
hill-peaks,  it  was  shedding  its  mystic  glory 
over  the  calm  bosom  of  the  waters,  and 
touching  Alice's  radiant  uplifted  face,  whence 
all  trace  of  self-remembrance  had  fled,  with  a 
more  ethereal  beauty.  The  influences  of  the 
hour  were  potent,  the  danger  signals  throbbed 
in  Edward's  breast ;  once  more  he  clutched 
the  gallery  rail  fiercely,  and  thought  of  the 
loyalty  he  owed  to  Paul. 

"  You  are  a  friend  worth  having,"  he  said 
at  length,  subduing   himself  to  a    cold   and 

even    utterance  ;    "  some  day,  perhaps " 

here  the  romantic  influences  threatened  to 
overwhelm  him  again,  and  he  paused  to 
recover  himself — "  you  may  enter  me — if  I 
prove  myself  in  any  way  worthy,  that  is — 
upon  the  list  of  friends — that  is — I  hope  you 
may." 

Alice  quivered  slightly,  moved  by  the 
glowing  incoherence  of  his  words,  then  she 
summoned  all  her  pride  to  resist  the  rising 
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tenderness  and  hope  within  her,  and  looked        | 
him    directly  in  the  face,  where  she  saw  no- 
thing but  serene  friendliness,  and  wondered  a        j 
little.  •  I 

"  Surely  you  may  if  you  like,"  she  replied        i 
with  frank  indifference  ;  and  Edward,  yielding         ] 
to  a  stronger  impulse,    took   her   hand    and        ] 
pressed  it  too  warmly,  so  that  Alice  coloured, 
and  withdrew  it  with  gentle  firmness ;  then 
Edward,  who  was  just  going  to  make  some         i 
allusion    to    the    connection    about    to     be        ] 
formed,    as    he     supposed,    between     them,         i 
started  violently,  and   stood  upright,  gazing 
at  something  behind  her.     Alice  turned  then,         i 
and  saw,  quivering   with  jealousy,  and  white 
with  ano'er,  the  face  of  Paul.  > 

Neither  of    the    three    spoke    for    a    few         j 
minutes  ;  the  two  on  the  balconv  a'^zed  as  if 
thunderstruck    at    Paul's    blazing    eyes    and 
defiant  features,  to   which    the    bluish-white 
moonlight  imparted  an  unearthly  tint.     Long         ; 
afterwards  they  remembered  that  silent  gaze, 
and  heard,  in  memory,  the  strains  which  now         ' 
in  realitv  touched  their  ears,  as  the  notes  of 
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Gervase's  violin  floated  uncertainly  over  the 
water,  melancholy,  passionate  and  pleading. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  well  enough 
to  be  still  sitting  up,"  said  Paul  at  last,  in  a 
cold,  hard  voice  ;  to  which  Alice  replied  that 
she  was  now  quite  recovered  from  her  fatigue, 
and  intended  to  wait  up  for  the  boating- 
party's  return.  Edward  then  observed  that 
it  was  extremely  pleasant  on  the  gallery,  and 
that  he  was  not  sorrv  to  have  missed  the  row 
on  the  lake. 

"I  suppose  not,"  returned  Paul  icily; 
"  there  are  few  thinos  more  charminsf  than  to 
be  on  a  balcon}'  in  the  moonlight  with  con- 
genial society." 

"  And  charming  music,"  added  Alice,  with 
a  faint  tinge  of  defiance ;  "  either  Gervase  is 
excelling  himself,  or  the  water  and  the  dis- 
tance combine  to  make  his  playing  unusually 
li^ood  to-nis^ht." 

"  And  the  listener's  mood  doubtless,"  con- 
tinued Paul,  with  a  smile  that  was  like  the 
flash  of  a  steel  blade. 

The  wild  notes  of  the  violin  came  nearer 
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and  nearer ;  Paul's  passionate  glance  was 
rivetted  on  Edward's  face,  which,  looked  un- 
usually handsome  in  its  almost  stern  compo- 
sure under  the  moon-rays,  the  beauty  of  the 
face  maddened  him ;  in  the  hot  jealousy 
which  consumed  his  heart  he  hated  Edward 
with  a  strong  hatred  that  almost  surpassed 
the  passion  of  his  love  for  Alice  ;  for  one  wild 
moment  he  was  impelled  to  spring  upon  him, 
and  hurl  him  backwards  into  the  depths 
below. 

^  Instead  of  which  he  returned  to  the  sit- 
ting-room, where  Mrs.  Annesley,  aroused 
from  her  evening  doze  by  the  three  voices  at 
the  window,  was  now  alert  and  observant, 
and  began  to  chide  Alice  gently  for  sitting  up 
so  late,  while  her  mind  was  severely  exer- 
cised to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  other 
two. 


CHAPTER  ly. 

UNSPOKEN    THOUGHTS. 

On  the  day  following  tliat  memorable  evening, 
Mrs.  Annesley's  party  liad  decided  to  make  an 
excursion  into  tlie  Jura  mountains,  where 
Gervase  assured  Alice  she  would  find  some 
new  and  delightful  subjects  for  her  sketch- 
book. He  had  but  a  brief  time  to  spare  for 
holiday-making,  and  not  being  very  good  at 
real  mountain  climbing,  made  a  great  point 
of  their  going  into  those  green  solitudes 
while  he  was  still  with  them,  thus  leavinfr 
them  to  take  the  snow  mountains  after  his 
departure.  Alice,  who  was  now  quite  at  her 
ease  with  him,  having  assured  herself  that  he 
had  completely  subdued  his  passing  fancy  for 
her,  was  loth  to  disappoint  him,  else  she 
would  have  found  an  excuse  for  returning  to 
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Eng^land,  and  tlius  saved  herself  and  Paul  the 
embarrassment  of  frequent  meetings. 

Mrs.  Annesley,  too,  sought  a  pretext  for 
breaking  up  the  party,  the  harmony  of  which 
had  been  so  fatally  marred  by  her  nephew's 
appearance  ;  she  feared  that  a  crisis  had  been 
reached  during  Paul's  row  with*  Alice  on  the 
afternoon  of  Edward's  arrival,  but  had  no 
certain  knowledge  to  act  upon ;  she  reflected, 
however,  that  Edward  could  as  easily  see 
Alice  at  home  as  upon  this  excursion,  if  he 
were  minded  to  see  her,  and  therefore  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  things  had  better  take 
their  course.  Edward  went,  partly  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  Alice,  and  parth^  be- 
cause he  was  too  proud  to  accept  the  part  of 
a  disappointed  suitor,  and  wished  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  Paul  and  his  affi- 
anced wife.  But  he  wondered  that  the  en- 
gagement was  not  made  public,  and  decided 
to  put  the  question  jDoint-blank  to  Paul, 
considering  that  he  had  a  right  to  know  how 
matters  stood. 

Paul,  however,   held  him  at  arm's  len^rth, 
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and  there  was  no  opportunity  of  coming  to 
an  explanation  before  tliey  started  upon  that 
ill-fated  tour.  Paul  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
have  some  old  family  jewels  reset  for  his 
mother  in  Switzerland  in  remembrance  of 
this  his  first  lengthy  excursion  wdth  her,  and 
was  busy  that  morning  in  getting  them  from 
the  jeweller's.  When  Mrs.  Annesley  saw 
them,  she  was  so  dismayed  at  the  idea  of 
travelling  about  with  gems  of  such  value  in 
her  possession,  that  she  begged  him  to  take 
them  back  to  the  jeweller,  and  let  him  keep 
them  until  their  return  to  England. 

He  was  a  little  vexed  that  she  would  not 
wear  the  brooch  and  ear-rings,  at  least  in  the 
evenino's,  and  fouoht  a^'ainst  her  declaration 
that  she  would  imperil  neither  her  maid's  life 
nor  her  own  by  carrying  such  valuables 
about ;  but  at  last,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  party,  who  had  been  admiring  the 
ornaments,  consented  to  take  them  back, 
and  tossed  the  morocco  case  carelessly  into 
his  breast-pocket. 

"  I  believe  it  is  all  superstition,"    he  said  ; 
VOL.  II.  22 
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"you  take  the  Annesley  jewels  for  the 
Nibelungen  Hoard.  You  forget  that  the 
family  curse  is  attached  to  the  land  alone." 

Then  he  went  out  into  the  town  for  the 
purpose,  as  every  one  supposed,  of  placing 
the  packet  in  safety  at  the  jeweller's.  When 
he  returned  to  the  hotel  he  fell  in  with 
Gervase,  who  was  sitting  under  the  plane- 
trees  by  the  waterside,  studying  some  papers 
intently,  and  making  rapid  notes  upon  them. 

Paul  looked  so  earnestly  upon  his  thought- 
ful face,  before  he  withdrew  in  the  intention 
of  not  disturbing  him,  that  Eickman,  who 
could  see  things  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  per- 
ceived that  Paul  wished  to  disburden  his 
mind  of  something,  threw  his  papers  aside  in 
pure  charity,  saying  that  he  had  finished 
making  his  notes. 

"  What  a  fellow  you  are,"  Paul  said  ad- 
miringly ;  "  even  in  your  holiday-time  you 
get  through  half-a-dozen  men's  work !  " 

"  I  am  no  drone,"  replied  Gervase,  "  but  I 
like  a  little  play  too." 

"  Look  here,  Eickman,"    continued    Paul, 
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"you  are  very  keen  at  detecting  motives* 
Do  you  know  why  Edward  Annesley  joineo'. 
us?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gervase  calmly,  "  he  came 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  Miss  Lingard.  He 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  so  at  Arden." 

"  Why  then  did  he  not  communicate 
with  her  all  this  time  ?  "  he  continued  in  his 
impetuous  way. 

"  Did  he  not  communicate  with  her  ?  "  re- 
plied Gervase  innocently  ;  "  why  should  you 
suppose  that  ?  " 

The  suggestion  was  as  sparks  to  tinder  in 
Paul's  jealous  heart.  Why,  indeed,  should 
he  suppose  that  ?  He  leapt  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  Edward  had  written.  "  He 
was  on  the  balcony  alone  with  her  last  night," 
he  added,  in  such  tragic  accents  as  befitted 
one  making  an  accusation  of  mortal  sin. 

"  Was  he  ?  I  thou^iit  that  accident  sinsju- 
larly  opportune,"  returned  Gervase,  as  if 
struck  by  a  new  idea.  "  On  the  gallery  in 
the  moonlight — ah !  One  can  see  that  your 
cousin  means  business." 
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"  Yet  tliey  never  met  till  the  spring.  They 
know  so  little  of  each  other,"  said  Paul, 
looking  gloomily  at  the  sparkling  water, 
over  which  boats  were  flitting  rapidly  in  the 
sunshine. 

"  These  things  are  soon  done.  Besides  the 
very  fact  of  their  knowing  so  little  of  each 
other  heightens  the  romance  of  the  situa- 
tion," continued  Gervase,  furtively  studying 
Paul's  tortured  face  from  under  his  eyelashes, 
and  then  looking  with  an  interested  air  at  a 
vessel  discharo^inor  its  carf^o  a  little  distance 
off.  "  Boy  and  girl  affairs  seldom  come  to 
anything.  The  way  to  prevent  two  young 
people  taking  a  fancy  to  each  other  is  to 
throw  them  constantly  together  under  the 
most  prosaic  circumstances,  and  let  them  get 
a  thorouo'h  knowledo'e  of  each  other's  weak- 
nesses.  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet.  Do 
you  remember  old  Eobinson,  who  used  to 
live " 

"  Oh,  I  know  that  story,"  Paul  interrupted 
impatiently.  "  You  are  a  keen  observer, 
Eickman,    and   when,    may  I   ask,    did   you 
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first  observe  that  Edward,  as  you  say,  meant 
business,  and  what  do  you  suppose  are  his 
chances  of  success  ?  '*' 

"I  confess  that  I  keep  my  eyes  open  in 
going  through  the  world,  Annesley.  And  I 
think  your  cousin  has  about  as  good  a  chance 
of  success  as  anybody  ever  had.  It's  rather 
a  pity.  She  ought  to  make  a  better  match. 
Besides  that,  I  doubt  if  he  cares  for  her — I 
think  I  know  whom  he  would  have  chosen 
but  for  golden  reasons  on  the  other  side. 
Though,  to  be  sure,  these  military  men  flirt 
right  and  left  without  the  smallest  regard  to 
consequences." 

"  We  thought  Sibyl  was  the  attrac- 
tion  " 

"So  she  was,"  replied  Gervase  abruptly. 
And  he  moved  away,  compressing  his  lips 
with  annoyance,  and  calling  Paul's  attention 
to  a  quaintly  rigged  vessel  passing  by. 

Paul  at  once  fell  in  with  his  humour  and 
changed  the  subject.  He  saw  that  Edward's 
suit  was  as  distasteful  to  Gervase  as  to  him- 
self,  though  for  different  reasons.      Gervase 
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evidently  thought  that  Sibyl  had  been  trifled 
with,  and  in  spite  of  what  had  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  his  cousin  in  their  inter- 
view in  his  garden  at  Medington,  he  began 
to  wonder  if  the  latter  had  indeed  preferred 
Sibyl  until  he  discovered  the  slenderness  of 
her  dower.  It  was  improbable,  but  there  is 
no  improbability  at  which  jealousy  will  not 
grasp. 

Just  then,  as  they  were  strolling  back  to 
the  house,  they  fell  in  with  Edward,  who  was 
going  in  the  same  direction  with  his  sister. 
Paul  looked  on  his  cousin's  handsome  face, 
and  heard  his  light-hearted  laughter  at  some 
passing  jest,  and  a  deadly  feeling  took  pos- 
session of  him  ;  the  bright  young  face  drew 
him  with  an  intense  fascination ;  he  saw  in 
its  gaiety  an  evidence  of  triumph,  an  easy 
triumph  which  scarcely  stirred  a  sense  of  en- 
deavour ;  its  beauty  maddened  him,  a  hot 
passion  surged  uncontrollably  within  him, 
the  passion  of   a  bitter  hatred. 

Just  as  Alice's  mere  presence  had  been 
wont  to   thrill    him,    Edward's    thrilled   him 
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now ;  lie  could  not  be  in  tlie  same  room  with 
either  of  them  without  an  intense  conscious- 
ness of  their  existence,  without  marking  the 
slightest  movement  or  most  casual  word  of 
each,  following  every  syllable  and  gesture  of 
the  one  with  passionate  love,  and  of  the  other 
with  an  equally  passionate  hate. 

All  through  the  luncheon  they  took  before 
setting  out  for  the  Jura,  he  watched  them 
both  with  burning  glances,  equally  attracted 
by  both,  his  imagination  lending  intense 
meaning  to  the  few  casual  remarks  they  ex- 
changed, and  supplying  words  to  the  silences 
which  fell  upon  the  unconscious  objects  of 
his  thoughts,  neither  of  whom  were  in  tune 
with  the  cheerful  holiday  air  assumed  or  felt 
by  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Once  Alice  looked  up  and  arrested  one  of 
Paul's  fiery  looks.  A  shade  of  vexation 
crossed  her  face,  and  she  bit  her  lips  as  she 
turned  her  head  and  addressed  some  remark 
to  Mrs.  Annesley. 

In  the  railway  carriage  there  was  a  general 
tendency   to   consult  books  and  newspapers, 
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and  Mrs.  Annesley  composed  herself  in  an 
attitude  of  dignified  repose.  By  some  chance 
or  mischance,  Paul  found  himself  in  the  inner 
corner  of  the  carriage  with  Eleanor,  ^vhile 
Edward  was  at  the  other  end  by  the  open 
door,  sitting  next  to  Alice,  and  immediately 
opposite  Mrs.  Annesley.  From  behind  his 
unread  newspaper  the  jealous  man  continued 
to  watch  the  objects  of  his  different  passions, 
brooding  upon  the  pain  which  tore  him 
inwardly  until  it  reached  a  terrible  pitch. 

He  recalled  the  day  of  Edward's  arrival  at 
Medington,  and  wished  that  day  had  never 
dawned.  He  remembered  his  own  expansion 
of  heart  and  the  unusual  confidences  he  had 
made  to  his  cousin  concernino-  his  domestic 
misery,  his  poverty  and  his  purposed  marriage. 
How  changed  his  life  was  since  that  day,  what 
strange  and  unexpected  good  fortune  had 
befallen  him!  and  yet  what  would  he  not 
have  given  to  be  once  more  as  he  was  then, 
the  struggling,  unsuccessful  parish  doctor, 
harassed  with  domestic  troubles  and  money 
cares,  but  possessing  the  one  golden  hope  of 
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one  day  winning  Alice !  On  that  day  he  had 
heard  of  the  first  in  the  chain  of  deaths  by 
which  he  had  become  a  man  of  wealth  and 
standing. 

Death,  he  mused,  is  a  thing  upon  which  no 
one  can  reckon ;  framers  of  statistics  may 
draw  up  imposing  columns  of  figures,  they 
may  tell  you  to  a  nicety  the  percentage  of 
deaths  at  this  age  and  that,  in  this  condition 
and  that,  from  this  cause  and  that ;  and  yet 
when  you  leave  the  abstract  of  masses  and 
come  to  the  concrete  of  individual  cases,  all 
these  calculations  fail ;  Death  is  restored  to 
his  proper  shape,  as  the  most  capricious  as 
well  as  most  terrible  of  tyrants,  striking  at 
random,  missing  where  his  shaft  is  apparently 
aimed,  and  sending  his  dart  home  in  unex- 
pected quarters.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had 
it  been  he  instead  of  Eeginald  Annesley  who 
was  struck  down  in  the  flower  of  youth,  it 
had  been  far  better,  he  would  have  had  rest 
from  this  bitter  torment.  Or  why  not 
Edward?  Edward  who,  as  a  soldier,  was 
equally  liable  with  Eeginald   to   be   sent   to 
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savage  places,  and  indulge  in  savage  sports. 
His  heart  leapt  at  the  thought  of  Edward's 
death ;  he  was  certain  that  but  for  his  ap- 
pearance at  Arden  he  would  have  won  Alice. 
He  began  thinking  of  the  possibilities  which 
still  existed.  They  had  been  talking  at  lun- 
cheon of  some  recent  difficult  mountain 
ascents.  Edward  had  waxed  enthusiastic, 
and  spoken  about  guides  and  ropes,  and  cal- 
culated what  time  he  should  have  after  the 
Jura  excursion  for  attempting  some  of  the  yet 
unsealed  summits ;  and  Mrs.  Annesley  had 
talked  in  Cassandra  strain  of  the  fatalities 
which  marked  the  conquest  of  peak  after 
peak,  trjdng  to  cool  his  ardour.  If  he  would 
but  carry  out  his  intention,  a  slight  momen- 
tary giddiness,  a  flaw  in  a  rope,  an  instant's 
failure  of  nerve,  the  loosening  of  a  stone,  one 
false  step  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  travellers, 
not  to  mention  the  thousand  chances  and 
changes  of  weather,  or  the  many  possibilities 
of  losing  the  way  or  mistaking  the  ever- 
changing  landmarks — what  a  difference  this 
might  make ! 
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Unconscious  of  these  terrible  thoughts, 
Edwaixl  sat  silent  by  Alice,  reading  his  Eng- 
lish paper,  and  taking  a  melancholy  pleasure 
in  being  at  least  near  her,  while  she  perused 
her  book  with  an  undercurrent  memory  of 
the  romantic  moments  passed  on  the  balcony 
the  night  before. 

Presently  the  newspaper  was  laid  aside ; 
Edward  folded  his  arms  and  gazed  downwards 
in  silent  thought.  His  glance  rested  on  the 
folds  of  Alice's  dress,  which  swept  his  feet. 
He  was  thinking,  as  Paul  surmised,  of  her, 
picturing  her  at  Gledesworth,  the  head  of  a 
great  household,  moving  through  the  long 
suites  of  stately  rooms  with  a  gentle  grace, 
courted  by  the  local  notables,  honoured  by 
those  beneath  her,  cheering  and  blessing  the 
sorrowful  and  the  poor  ;  charming  all.  He 
saw  her  at  the  head  of  Paul's  table ;  he  saw 
them  surrounded  with  guests  great  and  small ; 
he  saw  them  alone  with  intimate  friends — 
himself,  he  hoped,  amongst  them — by  the 
winter  hearth,  or  beneath  the  great  elms  and 
mighty  oaks  of  their  lovely  demesne  in  the 
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summer  sunlicrht.      She  was  made  for  a  life 
full  of  leisure  and  dignit}^,  lie  wondered  that         ; 
he  could  ever  have  dreamed  of  asking  her  to         \ 
share  his  lowlier  lot — how  well  she  would  fill 
every  place   her   wealth    and    station  would         I 
assign  her,  whether  charming  great  people  in         : 
brilliant  assemblies  or  dispensing  kindness  in 
poor    cottages ! — everywhere    she     must    be 
loved  and  honoured,  especially  by  him,  and 
would  she  perhaps  have  a  kind  place  in  her 
heart  for  Paul's  cousin  and  friend?     Would         ■ 
the  shadow   of  his  aunt's   fiery   nature   fall 
across  her  home?     Would  her  children — he 
saw    them    clinging    about    her,    large-eyed, 
round-faced — would    they    inherit    the    only         I 
authentic    family    curse  ?        Or    would    the 
wholesome    sweetness    of   her  nature  prevail 
over  the  fiercer  strain  ?     He  stirred  uneasilv  ; 
something  slipped  from  Alice's  pocket  to  the 
ground   as   she    took    out    her   handkerchief. 
He  picked  up  her  purse,  and  restored  it  with 
a  laughing  comment  on  her  carelessness,  and         i 
Paul  thought  they  lingered  over  the  exchange         : 
so  that  their  hands  might  touch ;  but  it  was        ' 
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not  so — the  purse  was  given  and  taken  too 
daintily  for  that. 

"  Why  did  we  not  bring  some  fruit  ? " 
sighed  Sibyl,  petulantly.  '-I  am  so  thirsty 
this  hot  afternoon  !  " 

"  I  will  get  you  some  at  the  next  halt," 
Edward  replied,  and,  despite  a  warning  from 
Gervase  that  there  was  no  time,  he  sprang 
out  the  moment  the  train  stopped,  and  made 
for  the  buffet,  leaving  his  friends  to  speculate 
on  the  extreme  improbability  of  his  return 
before  they  moved  on. 

The  blue-bloused  porters  leisurely  removed 
a  trunk  or  two  ;  the  guard  shut  the  doors 
with  a  nonchalant  air,  and  made  observations 
with  the  aid  of  his  fmg-ers  and  shoulders  to  a 
friend  ;  the  time  went  on  ;  the  engine  panted 
impatiently.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  the 
guard  that  it  was  getting  late  ;  he  exchanged 
one  last  remark  with  his  friend,  laughing, 
gave  the  signal  to  start  with  a  pre-occupied 
air,  and  the  train  steamed  slowly  out  of 
the  little  station,  followed  by  a  parting  jest 
from   the   chef  de  gare,  who    lounged,  wide- 
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trousered  and  majestic,  across  the  platform  ; 
and  then  only  did  Edward  return  from 
his  foraging  expedition,  and  dash  madly 
after  the  moving  train  with  the  intention  of 
boarding  it. 

*^  Hi !  hoik !  cried  the  indignant  chef  de 
gare,  roused  to  a  slight  interest  in  railway 
matters  by  this  glaring  infraction  of  rules. 
But  Edward  dashed  over  the  rails,  upsetting 
a  porter,  who  feebly  attempted  to  detain  him, 
and,  gaining  the  foot-board,  made  for  his  own 
carriage,  followed  by  official  execrations  on 
the  English  and  all  their  mad  ways.  In  the 
meantime  the  speed  had  increased,  they  were 
approaching  a  tunnel,  the  door  stuck,  and,  on 
opening  with  a  burst  a  last,  detached  Edward 
from  his  foothold,  so  that  he  fell,  clutching 
at  the  rail  with  one  hand,  and  han^inf]c  thus 
for  one  dreadful  moment,  during  which  Paul 
endured  a  life-time  of  emotion.  His  terrible 
wish  was  being  fulfilled  before  his  eyes ;  he 
saw  the  man  he  hated  actually  hurled  off  to 
destruction,  and  turned  sick  with  horror. 
He  was  too  far  off  to  help  him,  but  he  moved 
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down  towards  the  door  in  tlie  instinctive 
attempt  to  save  him,  scarcely  knowing  what 
he  did,  and  in  the  meantime,  Gervase, 
reaching  over  Alice,  had  caught  Edward  by 
the  collar,  and  dragged  him  in  before  he  had 
time  even  to  know  that  Alice's  hands  were 
attempting  the  same  kind  office  with 
Gervase's. 

"Thank  you,  Eickman,"  Edward  said, 
composedly  taking  his  seat.  "I  am  afraid 
I  stepped  on  your  dress.  Miss  Lingard. 
Nothing  but  these  mulberries  to  be  had, 
Miss  Eickman." 

"  The  next  time  you  commit  suicide, 
Edward,"  said  Mrs.  Annesley,  severely, 
"  have  the  goodness  not  to  do  it  in  my 
presence." 

"  Or  mine,  you  tiresome,  good-for-nothing 
fellow  !  "  sobbed  Eleanor.  "  I  wish  you  had 
been  killed — it  would  have  served  you  right, 
that  it  would  !  " 

"  Sorry  to  have  frightened  you,  my  dear 
aunt.  It  was  the  door  sticking  that  upset 
me.     But  it  was  not   far   to  fall,"  he  apolo- 
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gized.  "  Nell,  if  you  make  sucli  an  idiot  of 
yourself — I'll,  I  don't  know  what  I  won't  do 
to  you." 

Paul  was  very  thankful  when  he  saw  his 
cousin  hauled  in  scathless.  In  those  few 
moments  of  peril  he  had  some  inkling  of  what 
it  might  be  to  have  a  fellow-creature's  death 
upon  one's  conscience.  Then  he  looked  at 
Alice,  and  saw  that  she  was  very  pale,  and 
made  no  contribution  to  the  conversation. 
At  that  sicrht  the  fierce  tide  of  hate  sunned 
back  into  his  heart,  and  he  wished  that 
Edward  were  lying  dead  in  the  dark  tunnel 
through  which  they  had  glided  immediately 
on  his  rescue. 

Edward,  too,  observed  Alice's  pallor,  and 
reproached  himself  for  having  given  her  a 
shock  by  his  fool-hardiness.  The  thought 
came  to  him  like  balm,  that  if  he  had  been 
killed  there  and  then  she  mio-ht  have  shed  a 
kindly  tear  over  him.  She  had  a  heart  full 
of  pit}^,  he  knew  ;  he  remembered  her  trouble 
about  the  consumptive  Eeuben  Gale,  and  be- 
thought him  to  ask  her   if  they   had  given 
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his  plan  of  entering  the  army  any  further 
consideration. 

"That  would  never  have  done,"  Alice 
replied.  "  But  I  am  quite  happy  about  Eeu- 
ben  now.  Your  cousin  has  procured  him  a 
situation  with  Mrs.  Eeginald  Annesley,  who  is 
to  winter  in  Algeria.  Eeuben  will  be  with 
her  there." 

"  Of  course,"  he  thought  within  himself, 
*'  Paul  does  everything  for  her  now.  She 
wants  no  other  friend.  But  the  day  may 
come — Well,  I  am  a  fool !  but  I  will  at  least 
enjoy  these  few  days  with  her  ! 

It  was  very  pleasant,  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
of  Paul's  success.  The  stations  passed  too 
quickly  by  ;  the  great  white  peaks  were  left 
behind,  the  country  became  greener  and 
greener,  the  vineyards  had  vanished,  great 
solemn  pine-woods  brooded  darkly  upon  the 
hill  slopes,  the  farmsteads  and  villages  had 
steeper  roofs  and  straighter  outlines  ;  tillage 
became  scarcer,  and  cow-bells  tinkled  musi- 
cally in  the  distance,  the  tunnels  were  fewer, 
and  the  country  more  thinly  populated  ;  they 
VOL.  II.  23 
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were  in  the  heart  of  the  Jura,  and  the  journey 
was  coming  to  an  end,  with  its  sweet  com- 
panionship. Edward  would  have  liked  to 
travel  on  thus  by  Alice's  side,  silent  himself, 
but  within  sound  of  her  voice,  between  the 
great  mountain-walls,  by  the  rushing  streams 
and  shadowy  pine-woods,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Perhaps  they  might  never  travel  thus  side  by 
side  again.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  so. 
The  enchantment  was  too  strong ;  it  ought  to 
be  broken.  He  had  his  life  to  live,  and  its 
duties  to  fulfil.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  he 
would  find  a  wife  for  himself — and  here  some 
vague  thought  of  Sibyl  flitted  through  his 
brain — and  all  the  usual  home-ties  ;  but  it 
would  not  do  to  ^o  on  dreaming;  over  what 
was  now  another's  risfht.  One  dav  more,  onlv 
one,  and  then,  having  heard  decidedly  from 
Paul's  own  lips  what  their  relations  really 
were,  he  would  congratulate  them  and  with- 
draw from  the  perilous  fascination  till  time 
had  hardened  him  ao-ainst  it. 

Paul,  too,  was  purposing  to  withdraw  after 
one  day  more,  one  day  in  which  in  despair  he 
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would  try  a  last  appeal — not  to  Alice  this 
time,  but  to  Edward.  All  tliat  was  manly, 
and  all  that  was  in  the  best  sense  gentle  in 
him  rose  up  against  his  own  behaviour,  in 
remaining  with  Alice  after  what  had  passed 
in  the  boat ;  but  something?  strong^er  than  the 
instincts  of  a  gentleman  held  him,  to  his  own 
shame  and  inward  contempt. 

The  bitter-sweet  journe}^  came  to  an  end  at 
last.  The  train  slackened  and  drew  up  by  a 
little  wayside  station  above  a  bleak,  steep- 
roofed  village.  Edward  stepped  out  into  the 
sunshine  of  the  golden  evening^  and  handed 
Alice  down.  Mrs.  Annesley  drew  in  her 
skirts,  and  waited  till  the  others  were  out  and 
her  maid  had  arrived  for  orders  ;  and  then, 
the  luggage  having  been  claimed,  they  wound 
slowly  down  through  the  echoing  empty 
street,  to  the  vast  barrack  of  a  hotel,  which 
seemed  to  Edward's  troubled  imaoination  to 
claim  previous  acquaintance  with  him, 
thouo'll  he  could  never  have  seen  it  unless 
in  dreams. 


'^Tj* 


CHAPTEE  V. 


WHAT    THE    PINES    SANG-. 


The    tall   pine-trees   stood    dreaming   in   the  I 

balmy   quiet  of  the  autumn  afternoon  ;    the  ; 

ruddy  gold  sunbeams,  brooding  upon  the  vast 
green  roof,  found  an  entrance  here  and  there,  ' 

and  shot  through  many  a  tiny  aperture  in 
long,  tremulous  shafts  of  powdery  light,  which 
blunted  themselves  here  and  there  as^ainst  the 
solid  red  trunks  of  the  pines,  kindling  them  ' 

into  dull  fire  with  their  touch  ;  they  shattered         ; 
themselves  into  scales  of  paler  light  elsewhere 
among  the  dark  boughs,  and  descended  softly, 
their    colour    fined   away    into    a    dim    grey 
memor}^  of  former  splendour,  upon  the  thick, 
noiseless    carpet   of    fir-needles,    where    few    ^     | 
thino^s     grew      but     occasional       strafxi^lino:         \ 
brambles  with  more  leaves  than  fruit.  ; 
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The  low,  deep  murmur  wliicli  is  never 
wliolly  hushed  in  a  pine-wood,  even  at  the 
stillest  seasons,  rose  fitfullv  in  soft  swells  of 
plaintive  remonstrance  or  half-chiding  caress, 
and  died  away  into  a  silence  broken  again  by 
some  fuller  tone  of  deeper  meaning,  hinting 
vaguely  at  epic  grandeur,  the  unrevealed 
glory  of  which  moaned  itself  gradually  into  a 
yet  more  mystic  stillness,  onh^  to  wake  again 
and  again,  and  cast  an  unspeakably  soothing 
charm  upon  the  solitary  rambler  among  those 
grand  and  gloomy  aisles. 

Yet   the    afternoon   was    so    calm    that  no 
breath  appeared  to  wake  that  exquisite  wind- 
music.     The  lofty  pines  stood  motionless,  the 
blue-green  mass  of  their  meeting  tops  showing 
dark    and    still    against    the    pale,    tranquil 
heaven,  and,  when  the  eye  caught  them  side- 
ways on  the  slope,  dark  and  still  on  the  green 
mountain-side  on  which  they  lay  like  a  mantle. 
A     subtle,     stimulating     fragrance      floated 
through  those    shadowy    aisles ;    the    distant 
melody  of  cow-bells  from  the  breezy  pastures 
came  half-hushed,   to   lose   itself  in   the   dim 
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stillness  ;  the  pigeons'  half-querulous,  half- 
contented  murmur,  the  cracking  of  a  twig, 
the  rustling  of  some  shy  animal  among  the 
leaves  occasionally  ruffled  the  surface  of  the 
august  silence  which  spreads  like  a  deep  calm 
lake  through  such  woodland  solitudes. 

Alice  passed  slowly  along  beneath  the  vast 
vibrating  roof,  awed  and  refreshed  by  the 
deep  calm,  her  heart  awake  to  the  lightest 
beating  of  the  mighty  pulses  of  Nature,  as 
hearts  are  when  strongly  touched,  wondering 
what  the  faint  fairy  music  of  the  pine-tops 
meant,  now  swaj^ed  as  if  by  the  far-off  passion 
of  some  boding  sorrow,  now  stirred  by  the 
mystic  beauty  of  some  unutterable  joy.  Is 
there  any  sympathy  between  the  great  heart 
of  Nature,  whence  we  all  draw  our  beino-  and 
the  throbbing  human  lives  into  which  the 
vague  music  of  its  voice  is  poured  ?  Did  the 
pine  melody  mourn  or  exult  over  her,  or 
rather  oive  out  some  strono-  tones  of  comfort 
and  healino^  ?  Manv  things  those  au'ed  trees* 
had  seen  while  standing  there  in  tempest  and 
sunshine — children  frolicking'  beneath  them  ; 
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merry  parties  of  holiday-makers  passing 
through  in  noon- day  stilhiess  and  moonlit 
calm ;  lovers,  doubtless,  generations  of  them, 
strolling  there,  apart  from  the  village  folk 
below ;  tragedies,  perhaps,  dark  deeds  never 
divulged  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  man.  Did  the 
echoes  and  memories  of  these  things  start  and 
entano^le  themselves  in  the  intricate  mazes 
which  formed  the  living  roof  above  her  ?  As 
she  strolled  on,  the  shadows  broke,  and  the 
trunks  lessened  in  the  growing  light,  till  the 
last  colonnade  stood  dark  against  the  blue 
sky.  Was  that  the  rush  of  water  stealing 
gently  on  the  ear  ?  There,  beyond  where  the 
wood  ended,  as  she  knew,  the  green  river  ran 
down  from  its  mountain  bed,  deep  and  swift, 
between  precipitous  clifis  of  rock,  the  river 
Doubs,  dividing  Switzerland  from  France. 

The  rest  of  the  party  had  gone  to  spend 
the  day  at  the  Saut  du  Doubs  in  the  moun- 
tain height  above,  passing  along  through  the 
wood  and  by  the  cliff- walled  river.  Alice, 
still  tired  from  her  last  mountain  climb,  had 
remained  in  the  villaire  to  bear  Mrs.  Anneslev 
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company,  and  had  now  left  her  quiet  with  her 
desk  and  books,  to  meet  the  others  on  their 
homeward  way. 

She  had  set  out  full  early,  and  therefore 
loitered,  not  wishing  to  walk  too  far.  It  was 
the  last  time,  she  reflected  with  pleasure, 
that  she  should  meet  Paul.  He  had,  on 
arrivino',  at  Bour^et  the  nisfht  before,  an- 
nounced  that  he  had  but  one  more  day  to 
spend  in  Switzerland,  because  affairs  required 
his  return  home.  It  pained  her  that  he  had 
shown  so  little  consideration  and  irood  taste 
as  to  remain  with  them  after  what  had  passed 
in  the  boat,  when  she  gave  him  that  distinct 
and  final  refusal,  and  he,  in  his  anger, 
charijed  her  with  lovinc^  his  cousin,  a  diarize 
met  by  an  indignant  silence  which  confirmed 
his  suspicions.  His  conduct  in  thus  taking 
her  by  surprise,  and  almost  obliging  her  to 
go  in  the  boat  alone  with  him,  had  distressed 
her  be3^ond  measure  ;  she  could  never  again 
feel  the  old  warm  friendship  for  him ;  he  had 
fallen  too  deeply.  She  saw  that  his  passion 
overpowered  him,  and   swept  on  beyond  his 
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control  over  everything,  bearing  him  helpless 
as  a  child  on  its  flood.  That  was  his  great 
fault ;  it  neutralized  all  his  virtues,  and 
earned  her  contemptuous  pity.  She  was  glad 
that  he  had  at  least  come  to  his  senses  to  the 
extent  of  seeino-  that  he  ouoiiit  now  to  leave 
her  ;  she  w^as  glad  that  his  mother  did  not 
know  what  had  passed,  and  she  lavished 
unusual  tenderness  upon  her  that  day,  to 
make  up  for  the  closer  affection  she  could 
never  oive  her  a  rio'ht  to  claim,  a  tenderness 
which  misled  Mrs.  Annesley,  wdio  did  not 
think  that  Paul's  quiet  and  matter-of-f^ict 
announcement  of  his  intended  return  to  Eng- 
land could  result  from  a  disappointment,  but 
conjectured  it  to  mean  rather  success,  and  to 
mark  a  considerate  w^sli  to  spare  Alice  the 
public  announcement  of  their  engagement. 

Strong  in  her  own  perfect  self-mastery, 
Alice,  wdio  w^as  young  and  had  not  learnt  to 
bear  pitifully  wdtli  human  w^eakness,  felt 
little  tenderness  for  Paul's.  Self-control,  she 
mused,  as  she  strolled  in  the  majestic  peace  of 
the  forest  stillness,   is   one  of    ihe    most    es- 
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sential  qualities  in  character  ;  no  virtue  is  of 
any  avail  without  it ;  the  world  belongs,  as 
Gervase  so  frequently  observed  and  illustrated 
by  his  example,  to  the  man  who  knows  how 
to  keep  still  when  the  house  is  on  fire. 

Gervase  had  resig^ned  her  like  a  o^entleman, 
in  spite  of  those  masterful  words  of  his  on 
Arden  down,  words  which  still  rang*'  in  the 
ears  of  her  memory  from  time  to  time  ;  why 
could  not  Paul  ? 

He  had  much,  he  might  surely  do  without 
the  love  of  one  poor  girl.  Many  a  woman 
would  be  proud  to  accept  him ;  many  a 
woman  loved  these  -passion-swayed  natures, 
and  found  a  way  to  control  them  !  he  might 
let  her  go  in  peace. 

A  pigeon  fluttered  out  above  her  head ; 
she  heard  its  pinions  clatter  as  it  darted  away 
into  the  peaceful  sunlight  above  the  river ; 
she  thoufyht  she  heard  confused  voices  and  a 
cry,  and  listened  intently.  Was  it  the  gipsy, 
party  returning,  or  was  it  the  wail  of  a 
plover  ?  She  could  distinguish  nothing  but 
the    tinkle  of    a  cow-bell  fitfully  wandering 
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and  far   off    the    faint    echo    of  a    peasant's 
song. 

How  beautiful  the  world  is,  and  what  a 
divine  peace  there  is  in  Nature  !  she  mused, 
feeling,  young  though  she  was,  .a  little  weaiy 
with  the  passions  of  men,  and  longing  with 
the  universal  long^mo'  of  the  human  heart  for 
"  something  afar  from  the  sphere  of  our 
sorrow,"  yet  always  hopmg  to  find  it  there  in 
that  very  sphere.  A  mi'ghty  peace  fell  from 
the  calm  heaven  through  the  dim  murmuring 
aisles  into  her  heart,  and  refreshed  it,  like 
the  manna  which  descended  unseen  in  the 
midnight  silence  of  old,  and  refreshed  the 
humyerinc^  wanderers  in  the  desert.  She  was 
in  one  of  those  rare  and  exalted  moods  in 
which  our  mortality  falls  from  us  like  a 
cast-off  robe  ;  when  the  present  suffices,  the 
past  no  longer  burdens  us,  and  the  future 
casts  no  shadows  upon  us,  but  the  soul 
breathes  freely  in  the  quiet.  No  troublous 
influence  touched  her,  nothing  jarred  the 
sweet  calm ;  she  did  not  dream  that  the 
balmy  air  of  that  still  place  was  yet  vibrating 
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with  the  strong  conflict  of  a  soul  in  agony,  over- 
mastered by  a  jealousy  and  hatred  of  which 
she  was  the  innocent  cause.  Nature  stands 
so  serenely  aloof  from  the  passions  of  men, 
that  nothing  human  can  sully  her  proud 
purity  :  she  neither  smiles  nor  weeps,  nor 
does  she  quiver  in  hot  anger,  responsive  to 
the  joy,  the  sorrow,  or  the  wrath  of  the 
frail  creatures  who  fret  out  their  little  hour 
beneath  her  broad  glance. 

The  excursion  to  the  source  of  the  river 
had  not  been  a  great  sucess  ;  the  three  men 
were  more  or  less  pre-occupied,  Sibyl  was 
unusually  grave ;  only  Eleanor  appeared  quite 
at  ease. 

When  they  had  emptied  the  provision 
baskets  at  the  picturesque  cascade  which 
foams  down  the  live  rock,  the  cradle  of  the 
frontier  river,  Paul  left  the  group  to  go  and 
buy  fruit  at  a  chalet  hard  b}^  and  Edward 
followed  him.  § 

Paul  was  clad  when  he  saw  him  cominsf : 
he  had  been  wishim]^  all  the  mornins^  for  the 
explanation  he  had  at  first  avoided  ;  he  faced 
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about  at  sight  of  liiiii,   but   could  not  meet 
him  pleasantly. 

"  Well,"  he  said  abruptl}',  the  memory  of 
all  the  unintentional  wromr  Edward  had  ever 
done  him  rushing  over  him  as  he  spoke  ;  the 
school-boy  rivalries,  the  precedence  Edward 
had  alwa^'S  taken  of  him  in  the  liking  of 
strangers,  his  invariable  better  fortune  till  the 
last  few  months,  and  above  all  his  sudden 
intrusion  in  the  Arden  dovecot,  and  his  im- 
mediate success  wdiere  he  himself  had  sued 
vainly  for  years.  Even  his  cousin's  sweeter, 
calmer  temper  and  his  manly  self-control 
were  a  cause  of  dislike ;  the  very  for- 
bearance that  Edward  had  shown  in  leaving 
the  field  clear  to  him  for  three  months,  em- 
bittered his  heart  against  him ;  he  could  not 
help  hating  him  for  being  the  better  man,  and 
so  justifying  Alice's  preference.  He  had 
brooded  so  long  over  his  jealous  dislike  that 
all  the  finer  elements  of  his  nature  were  sup- 
pressed. The  affection  natural  to  him  was 
quenched,  the  old  habit  of  brotherhood 
broken ;     what     formerlv    strengthened     his 
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friendship  now  fed  his  dislike.  He  was  the  true 
descendant  of  that  man  who  had  lain  awake  at 
night  for  six  mortal  weeks,  putting  a  keen 
edge  to  the  cutting  phrases  of  one  wounding 
letter.  "  Well,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  defiant 
movement  of  the  head. 

"  Am  I  to  congratulate  you  ? "  asked 
Edward. 

"  No.  And  you  know  it,"  he  replied  with 
biting  emphasis.  "  But  for  your  sudden 
appearance  here  I  should  have  won  her  in 
time." 

Light  leapt  into  Edward's  eyes  ;  his  colour 
deepened  ;  it  seemed  to  the  embittered  fancy 
of  the  other  that  he  wore  a  look  of  sub- 
dued but  insolent  triumph.  "  My  coming  can 
have  made  no  difference.  If  you  did  not  win 
her  in  four  months  you  would  not  in  five,  " 
he  replied. 

"  Look  here,  Paul,"  Edward  added,  after 
some  moments  of  uncomfortable  silence,  "  yoU 
may  not  believe  it,  but  I  am  awfully 
sorry." 

"  It  is  possible  that  I  may  not  believe  it, 
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my  good  fellow,"  Paul  said  with  bitter 
sarcasm.  "Allow  me  to  congratulate  yow," 
lie  added. 

"  I  quite  thought  you  were  engaged,  every- 
body here  believes  it,  and  upon  ni}-  honour — 
I  w-as — not  exactly  glad — but  pleased  that 
you  were  the  winner,  since  I  had  to  be  out 
of  the  runnincf." 

"I  admire  your  magnanimity,  my  dear 
cousin,"  thought  Paul ;  "  nothing  would  give 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  help  you  out  of  a 
world  for  which  you  are  too  virtuous." 

He  did  not  say  this,  but  when  he  spoke, 
the  sound  of  his  voice  carried  him  beyond 
himself,  and  the  pent-up  torrent  of  jealousy 
and  rage  burst  madly  forth.  Edward  was  so 
surprised  by  this  exhibition,  which  was  a 
revelation  to  him,  that  he  listened  in  silent 
disgust,  distinguishing  and  remembering 
nothing  clearly  beyond  some  wild  hint  of  killing 
whoever  should  marry  Alice,  at  which  he 
smiled  forbearingly  ;  the  most  irritating  thing 
he  could  do. 

After  some  vain    attempts,  as  well-meaning 
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as  they  were  fruitless,  to  brin^fy  Paul  to  a  more 
rational  condition,  he  gave  up. 

"  I  only  irritate  him  in  this  mood,  whatever 
I  can  say,"  he  reflected,  turning  to  leave  him, 
jstung  into  a  contemptuous  dislike  for  Paul, 
which  was  clearly  expressed  in  his  face. 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Paul,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  manner  ;  but  Edward  refused  to  stop. 

Paul  strode  some  paces  after  him  and  then 
vStopped,  execrating  the  lack  of  self-control 
which  had  led  him  to  make  himself  generally 
ridiculous.  No  one  is  so  detestable  as  the  man 
who  has  seen  us  in  an  undignified  position  ; 
and  since  it  was  wounded  pride  which  most 
fiercely  barbed  the  arrow  of  his  rejected  love, 
the  fury  of  Paul's  hate  and  love  and 
jealousy  grew  till  it  bid  fair  to  stifle  him,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  sufficiently 
compose  himself  outwardly  to  go  back  to  the 
halting  place.  « 

Soon  after  he  had  joined  them,  the  walking- 
party  began  to  move  away  from  the  spring, 
when  Eleanor,  who  had  twisted  her  ankle  just 
before,  found  that  she  could  not  stand  on  the 
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injured  foot,  aud  it  was  decided  tliat  she 
must  be  carried  down  to  tlie  village,  wliich 
was  some  miles  distant.  Her  brother,  there- 
fore, set  off  at  ones  in  search  of  some  means 
of  conveying  her  back  to  the  village,  and  he 
had  not  long  started  before  Paul  followed 
him,  saying  nothing  of  his  reason  for  leaving 
the   rest  of  the  party. 

Sibyl  and  Gervase  never  forgot  the  im- 
pression his  departing  figure  made  upon  them, 
as  he  disappeared  gradually  down  the  steep 
path,  till  even  his  face  was  finally  lost  to  view. 
He  walked  with  bent  head  and  moody  face 
like  one  impelled  by  some  inward  force, 
wholly  absorbed  in  troubled  thought  and  dead 
to  all  external  thino^s. 

"  Paul  is  so  desperately  glum  to-day  that  it 
is  a  real  relief  to  get  rid  of  him  for  a  time," 
Sibyl  observed.  "  Or  is  that  the  professional 
air,  the  gravity  of  the  leech,  Gervase,  do  you 
suppose  ?  " 

"  If  Paul  is  glum,  Edward  is  grimness  in- 
carnate," added  Eleanor,  pettishly  ;  "  they  do 
nothing  but  scowl  at  each  other.  It  is  no 
VOL.  II.  •  24 
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pleasure  to  be  with  such  a  pair.  Have  they 
quarrelled  ?  "  Gervase  smoked  thoughtfully 
and  silently  for  some  twenty  minutes.  Then 
he  told  Sibyl  that  he  would  walk  back  to 
the  village  and  see  if  he  could  help  Edward 
in  his  search  for  some  means  of  carrying 
his  sister.  "  If  all  fails,  we  three  can  carry 
Nellie  comfortably  in  an  arm-chair,"  he  said. 
"  I  suppose  Paul  will  be  back  in  a  minute  ; 
if  not,  the  chalet  is  close  at  hand,  Sibyl, 
remember." 

Alice  in  the  meantime  had  ascended  as 
far  as  she  cared  to  go,  and  was  waiting 
beneath  a  cluster  of  firs,  where  she  found  a 
seat  upon  some  faggots  by  a  tree.  She  sat 
wrapped  in  a  dreamy  peace,  with  a  book 
unread  on  her  knee,  listenincf  to  the  faint 
undertones  which  murmured  beneath  the 
afternoon  stillness — the  hum  of  a  bee,  the 
fitful  music  in  the  pines,  the  cracking  of  a 
dead  branch — until  the  warmth,  stillness  and 
solitude  imperceptibly  soothed  away  her 
senses  and  weighed  her  eyelids  down  over 
her  charmed  eyes,  and  thoughts  and  images 
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blended  fantastically  in  lier  brain  on  the  dim 
borders  of  dreamland.  Then  a  voice  stole 
upon  her  dream,  the  familiar  voice  of  Ger- 
vase,  saying  she  knew  not  what,  but  using 
incisive  and  resolute  tones ;  another  replied 
more  earnestly  still,  a  voice  that  stirred  the 
deepest  currents  of  her  being,  and  she  awoke, 
slowly  opening  her  sleep-hazed  eyes  until  the 
tree-trunks  in  front  of  her  shaped  themselves 
clearly  upon  her  vision,  and  the  blank  spaces 
between  them  were  filled  and  then  vacated  by 
the  two  passing  figures. 

"Yes,"  said  the  voice  of  Gervase,  before 
the  figures  came  into  view,  "  I  will  keep  that 
part  of  the  business  dark,  I  promise  you  that 
faithfully  ;  one  is  not  bound  to  reveal  the 
whole.  It  would  only  cause  needless  suffer- 
ing." 

"Especially  to  her,''  returned  Edward's 
voice ;  "  they  will  naturally  suppose  I  was 
not  present — oh !  above  all  she  must  never 
know." 

"  Xo  ;  Alice  must  never  know.     You  may 

rely     upon    me "       He     stopped    short, 

24* 
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dismaj^ed,  for  by  this  time  tliey  had  come 
full  into  Alice's  field  of  vision,  passing  outside 
the  fir  trees.  She  was  facing  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  whence  they  came,  and 
was  screened  from  their  view  by  the  tree- 
trunk  behind  her  until  they  had  almost 
passed  her,  when  Gervase's  ever-watchful 
eyes  caught  the  gleam  of  her  light  dress 
upon  the  needle-strewn  ground. 

"  Why,  Alice,"  he  added,  quickly  recover- 
ing his  self-possession  ;  "  are  you  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  have  been  waiting,"  she  replied. 
"  Where  are  the  others  ?  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Oh !  Mr.  Annesley,  are  you  ill  ?  " 

Edward's  face  was  grey,  his  lips  quivered, 
his  eyes  shone  with  unnatural  light ;  he 
looked  at  Alice  with  a  sort  of  horror,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  spectre.  Then  he  and  Ger- 
vase  regarded  each  other  enquiringly  for 
some  moments,  saying  nothing. 

This  silence,  so  full  of  meaning,  prepared 
Alice  for  evil  tidino-s,  althouoh  she  was 
conscious  of  no  thouoiit  while  it  lasted 
beyond  a  weak  childish  wonder  that  Edward 
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should  be  wearing  Paul's  hat,  a  triviality 
that  she  communicated  to  no  one  at  the 
time,  though  it  recurred  to  her  afterwards. 
She  knew  the  hat  by  a  piece  of  edelweiss  in. 
the  band,  which  alone  distinguished  it  from 
that  worn  in  the  morning  by  the  other 
cousin. 

"  There  is  much  the  matter,  Alice,"  replied 
Gervase  at  last,  in  grave,  measured  tones. 
"  There  has  been  an  accident." 

Alice  began  to  tremble ;  she  had  risen  from 
her  seat  upon  their  approach,  and  now  stayed 
herself  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

"Be  calm,  dear,"  said  Gervase,  laying  his 
hand  wdth  soothins^  and  masfnetic  effect 
upon  her  arm ;  "  you  must  try  to  control 
yourself  for  the  sake  of  his  mother." 

"  It  is  Paul,"  Alice  replied  faintly  ;  "  is  he 
much  hurt  ?  " 

"  He  is  dead— dead  ;  "  cried  Edward,  with 
an  agitation  he  could  not  control. 

"  Oh !  no,"  exclaimed  Alice,  "  not  dead,  it 
is  not  true.  Paul  cannot  be  dead ;  it  is  not 
true." 
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A  deep  hard  sob  escaped  from  Edward. 

"It  is  too  true,"  continued  Gervase  in 
quiet,  even  tones  which  calmed  her ;  "he 
slipped  on  the  cliff's  edge,  poor  fellow,  up 
beyond  there  where  the  path  is  narrow.  He 
fell  into  the  river,  and  his  body  was  quickly 
swept  away  by  the  current." 

His  body !  Alice  turned  sick  and  tried  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  man  she  had  seen 
that  morning  all  aglow  with  passion  and 
life,  was  lying  quiet  in  the  rushing  waters 
below,  hushed  and  silent  for  ever ;  all  the 
storm  and  stress  of  his  blighted  hopes  and 
vain  love  swallowed  up  and  stilled  in  the 
green  waters  flowing  so  tranquilly  by  in  the 
sweet  sunshine. 

"  Oh !  Paul !  Paul !  "  she  sobbed  in  sudden 
remorseful  agony.  "  Oh  !  if  I  had  but 
known !  " 

"  Hush !  "  said  Gervase,  in  the  tones  that 
had  such  magnetic  power  over  her.  "  It  is 
no  use  to  give  way.  Some  one  must  break  it 
to  Mrs.  Annesley." 

Alice   scarcely   distinguished   the  sense    of 
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his   words,    tliouoli    his    voice    calmed   her. 
That  strange  avenger,  Death,  had  so  stirred 
the  depths  of  pity  and  regret  within  her  into 
the  semblance  of  the  remorse  which  he  never 
fails  to  call  up  for  the  torture  of  the  survivors, 
that  she  could  only  yearn  vainly  for   the  lost 
opportunity  of  saying  one  kind  word  to  the 
man  who  had  loved  her  so  strongly  and  truly, 
though  so  wildly  and  selfishly,  and  remember 
that  her  last  words  to  him  had  been  words  of 
reproach.      The   friendship    of    years    awoke 
within  her,  and  called  up  a  thousand  gentle 
happy  memories  of  the  friend  whose  life  she 
had  unwittingly  marred,  it  obliterated  all  the 
harsher  features  of  his  character  and  accused 
her  of  needless   severity  to  the  dead.     Wliy 
had  she  refused  him?     She  miodit  have  oTOwn 
to  him  and  loved  him,   if    she  had  tried,  she 
'  thought  in  the  first  overpowering  rush  of  pity 
and  sorrow. 

"  I  will  tell  Mrs.  Annesley,"    she    said  at 

last,  choking  back  the  feelings  which  surged 

up  within  her.     "And  you,  Mr.   Annesley," 

'  she  added,  turning  to  Edward,  who  had   been 
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looking  on  in  speechless  anguish,  apparently 
unobserved  by  her,  "  you  are  her  nearest 
kinsman — you  will  take  her  son's  place — will 
you  not  come  with  me  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  cried  Edward  ;  "  I  am 
the  last  person  she  will  wish  to  see." 

Gervase  perceived  that  each  took  the 
other's  words  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
intended  by  the  speaker,  and  smiled  a  subtle 
smile  as  he  replied,  "Annesley  is  right.  I 
will  tell  her  all  myself  later.  Go  and  break 
what  you  know  gently  to  her,  Alice.  I,  in 
the  meantime,  must  communicate  with  the 
authorities.  You,  Annesley,  must  return  to 
your  sister  and  Sibyl,  who  are  left  alone  all 
this  time.  You  and  Stratfield  " — Paul's  ser- 
vant— "  might  contrive  a  litter  for  her  between 
you,  in  default  of  anything  better." 

Later  on  Alice  passed  an  hour  with  the 
bereaved  mother,  on  whom  the  shock  pro- 
duced a  stupefying  effect  which  merged  in  an 
utter  prostration.  She  was  roused  from  this 
seeming  stupor  some  hours  afterwards  by  the 
announcement    that   Gervase    Eickman   was 
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ready  to  give  lier  what  details  lie  could  of 
her  son's  death.  After  a  long  interview  with 
him  she  was  asked  if  she  would  like  to  see 
her  nephew,  and  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Edward,  therefore,  entered  her  presence, 
calm  and  composed  outwardly,  but  quivering 
with  inward  emotion.  He  tried  to  speak,  but 
his  lips  refused  utterance  when  he  looked 
upon  the  suddenly  aged  and  worn  face  before 
him.  Mrs.  Annesley  was  dry- eyed  and  ap- 
parently calm ;  she  rose  from  her  seat  upon 
his  entrance,  and  gazed  steadily  and  sternly 
with  glittering  eyes  upon  him  ;  then  she  spoke 
in  the  deep  and  tragic  tones  she  could  com- 
mand upon  occasion  : 

"  Where  is  my  son,  Edward  Annesley  ?  " 
she  asked ;  "  what  have  you  done  with  my 
only  son  ?  " 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE    INHERITANCE. 

The  memory  of  tliat  scene  weigiied  like  a 
lasting  nightmare  upon  Edward  Annesley's 
troubled  heart.  When  he  entered  his  aunt's 
presence  he  expected  something  painful,  but 
nothing  terrible  ;  the  thought  to  see  a  bereaved 
mother,  he  found  a  tigress  robbed  of  her 
cubs.  All  the  fierceness  in  her  nature  blazed 
up  at  the  sight  of  him,  a  grim  joy  possessed 
her  at  the  opportunity  of  denouncing  him  as 
the  cause  of  her  loss  ;  for  where  other  women 
grieved,  this  one  raged. 

He  could  only  stand  silent  before  the  storm, 
doing  mute  homage  to  her  age,  her  sex,  and 
her  bitter  sorrow ;  pained  by  the  sight  of  a 
passion  so  like  that  he  had  witnessed  a  few 
hours  since  in  one  whose  passions  a\  ere  now 
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for  ever  stilled,  and  lioping  that  lier  frenzy 
•would  exliaust  itself,  that  she  might  at  least 
accept  some  kind  words  from  him,  if  nothing 
more. 

That  which  silently  gnawed  his  heart  was 
enough  without  spoken  reproach ;  her  words 
burnt  into  him  like  molten  metal,  and  left 
life-long  wounds.  In  ever^^thing,  she  said, 
he  had  supplanted  her  son ;  he  had  secretly 
stolen  the  heart  of  Alice  from  Paul  whilst 
openly  trifling  with  Sibyl,  whose  life  he  had 
marred.  And  now  he  had  driven  Paul  to  his 
death  that  he  might  snatch  his  inheritance. 
•Let  him  take  that  inheritance  with  the  curse 
attached  to  it,  and  a  yet  more  withering 
curse  on  to  that,  the  curse  of  a  childless  widow. 
She  asked  him  how  a  strong  and  active  man 
like  her  son  could,  if  alone,  slip  and  fall 
beyond  recovery.  She  told  him  that  the 
reproach  of  having  survived  him  would  cling 
to  him  and  blight  his  happiness  for  life. 

All  this  she  said  in  a  few  cutting  words, 
•without  agitation,  with  a  deep  full  voice, 
standing  erect  and   impipvable,  with  a  hard 
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brilliance  in  lier  cold  blue  eyes,  and  when  she 
had  finished,  she  bid  him  go  and  come  near 
her  no  more. 

He  hesitated,  looking  silently  at  her  stern 
tearless  face,  in  which  he  saw  such  bitter 
anger  that  he  thought  the  shock  must  have 
made  her  beside  herself.  He  hoped  that  what 
she  said  was  half-unconscious  and  would 
be  forgotten  when  she  came  to  herself. 
Nevertheless  the  barbed  words  struck  home, 
and  her  cold  immovable  calm  impressed  him 
with  a  horror  he  could  not  shake  off,  and 
seeing  that  his  presence  only  irritated  her,  he 
withdrew  with  some  expressions  of  regret  for 
her  condition,  and  a  hope  that  he  should  find 
her  calmer  on  the  morrow. 

Mrs.  Annesley  laughed  a  hard  laugh,  and 
said  quietly  that  she  never  had  been  and 
never  should  be  calmer  than  at  that  moment, 
which  was  perfectly  true.  But  when  the 
door  had  closed  upon  him,  and  her  gaze  fell 
upon  some  trifle  that  Paul  had  given  her,  the 
calm  deserted  her,  a  sense  of  her  bitter 
bereaval  took    hold  of   her,  the   memory  of 
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a  thousand  stormy  scenes  in  wliicli  she  had 
wounded  her  only  son  rose  up  accusingly 
before  her,  and  she  sobbed  and  moaned,  and 
felt  herself  to  be  the  most  miserable  woman 
upon  earth. 

Edward  left  her,  scarce  knowing  what  he 
did  or  whither  he  went.  He  and  she  alone 
knew  how  the  scar  came  upon  Paul's  face ; 
she  had  looked  when  that  occurred  as  she 
looked  now.  He  wondered  if  he  could  be 
the  same  man  who  had  left  the  gipsy  party 
at  the  river's  source  a  few  hours  before  and 
had  stepped  lightly  along  the  rocky  path  in 
the  sunshine,  singing  in  the  lightness  of  his 
heart. 

He  met  Sibyl  in  the  corridor,  and  she, 
seeing  the  misery  in  his  face,  gave  way  to  one 
of  those  guileless  impulses  she  never  could 
resist,  and  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Annesley,"  she  said,  in  her  clear 
light  voice,  "  I  am  so  sorry  for  you.  All  this 
must  be  so  painful." 

He  said  nothing,  but  kissed  the  hand  she 
had    given  him,  and  passed   on  with   a   full 
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lieart.  Sibyl  alone  condoled  with  liim  on 
tliat  day's  work,  lie  reflected,  and  then  the 
barbed  arrow  of  his  aunt's  sug^f^^estion  about 
her  rankled  in  his  lieart. 

He  went  into  the  sittincr-room,  where  his 
sister  lay  on  a  couch  with  Alice  sitting  by  her 
side. 

By  this  time  it  was  dark  night,  the  lonely 
village  was  asleep,  only  the  hotel  lights  still 
burnt,  and  even  they  were  gradually  dying 
out ;  but  the  Annesley  party  did  not  yet 
dream  of  going  to  rest,  they  were  waiting 
and  watching  for  the  return  of  the  searchers 
with  their  tragic  burden. 

Alice  sat  in  the  shadow  ;  she  had  only  seen 
Edward  once  since  the  meeting  under  the 
pine-trees,  and  she  had  then  observed,  in  the 
brief  glance  she  caught  of  him,  that  the 
edelweiss  was  removed  from  his  hat. 

The  si^ht  of  her  stirred  Edward  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  pain — a  nwsterious  something 
bid  him  fly  from  her ;  for  Paul's  untimely 
fate  had  reared  a  barrier  between  them,  in- 
surmountable  for    the   time.      It  seemed  an 
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unfair  advantau^e  over  the  dead  man,  even  to 
recall  his  assurance  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  his  winning:  her,  or  to  consider  the 
meaninsj  in  Alice's  voice,  when  she  cried 
upon  Paul  in  her  sudden  remorse  in 
the  wood  :  "  Oh,  Paul,  Paul !  If  I  had  but 
known !  " 

She  was  very  calm  now,  though  he  could 
not  see  her  face  in  the  shadow  ;  but  calmness, 
he  knew  well,  was  no  index  to  the  depth  of 
her  sorrow ;  it  was  her  nature  in  joy  and 
grief  to  command  herself.  Yet  he  thought 
she  wished  to  avoid  him. 

"  Have  you  been  to  auntie,  Ned  ?  "  asked 
Eleanor,  starting  up  at  his  step. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  heavily,  and  he  sat 
down  and  gazed  blankly  before  him. 

"Nellie,"  said  Ahce,  "do  you  think  you 
could  go  to  your  aunt  ?  " 

"She  had  better  not,"  replied  Edward 
quickly ;  "  it    would  be  too  painful." 

"But  Mrs.  Annesley  must  not  be  left 
alone,"  said  Alice,  with  some  reproach  in  her 
voice.     "  I  am  afraid  your  interview  has  been 
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trjdn^,  Mr.  Annesley — ^but  liow  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?     Is  she  no  cahner  ?  " 

"  I  believe,"  returned  Edward  slowly,  "  that 
she  is  out  of  her  mind." 

"  Poor  soul !  Then  I  will  go  to  her  at 
once,"  said  Alice,  rising. 

"  She  is  better  alone.  Miss  Linorard,"  inter- 
posed  Edward  hastily;  "pray  don't  subject 
yourself  to  an3^thing  so  dreadful.  She  is  not 
accountable  for  what  she  says  now — no  one 
must  believe  what  she  says — her  grief  must 
have  its  way.  Her  maid  is  at  hand. — Pray, 
Miss  Lingard." — He  even  barred  the  way 
when  she  would  have  left  the  room,  and  held 
the  door  shut  behind  him,  until  a  pressure 
from  without  caused  him  to  open  it  and  dis- 
close the  face  of  Gervase,  who  had  seen  his 
meeting  with  Sibyl  a  few  moments  before. 

"  Alice  is  right,"  Gervase  said,  on  hearing 
the  cause  of  dispute  ;  "Mrs.  Annesley  is  not 
fit  to  be  left  alone  ;  it  would  be  cruel.  Xellie 
is  too  young,  and  just  now  too  unwell,  and 
Sibyl — well,  Sibyl  could  not  be  what  Alice  is 
to  her." 
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Alice  therefore  went,  with  every  word  that 
Edward  had  just  uttered  so  hastily  and 
brokenly  sinking  permanently  into  her 
memory.  Mrs.  Annesley  roused  herself  at 
the  sight  of  her  to  repeat  her  denunciation 
of  Edward,  in  tones  of  sorrowful  conviction 
this  time. 

Alice,  inwardly  trembling,  did  what  she 
could  to  soothe  the  now  terribly  agitated 
woman,  and  bid  her  consider  before  accusing 
Edward  in  the  hearing  of  others,  thankful 
that,  as  she  supposed,  she  alone  had  as  yet 
heard  anything. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Annesley,"  she  remonstrated, 
"  you  imply  that  he  had  a  hand  in  your  son's 
death  when  you  speak  so." 

"  Alice,"  replied  Mrs.  Annesley,  quietly  and 
coldly,  "  do  you  know  where  Edward  was  at 
the  moment  of  Paul's  fall  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied  simply ;  "  how  should 
I?" 

"  How  indeed  ?  "  repeated  Mrs.  Annesley, 
setting  her  lips  hard ;  "  that  is  what  no  one 
knows  or  ever  will  know." 

VOL.  II.  25 
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"  It  is  very  simple,  dear,"  said  Alice,  "  we 
will  ask  him." 

"  Ask  liim !  "  returned  Mrs.  Annesley,  with 
terrible  scorn — "  ask  him  yourself,  Alice." 

Then  her  mood  changed,  and  she  sud- 
denly fell  to  weeping,  staying  herself  upon 
Alice. 

"  Oh,  Alice !  Alice !  "  she  cried,  "  my  poor 
child  loved  you — he  loved  you ! "  and  their 
tears  mingled,  and  the  bitterness  seemed  to 
pass  away. 

Paul's  body  was  never  found.  The}^  waited 
and  watched  in  vain  that  night.  Alice 
thought  that  if  she  could  look  once  more 
upon '-his  dead  face,  and  press  one  repentant 
kiss  upon  the  cold  brow  that  could  never 
more  thrill  with  passion,  even  at  the  touch  of 
her  lips,  she  would  be  happier  and  perhaps 
lose  the^unreasoning  remorse  which  troubled 
her  now. 

The  current  was  strong  at  the  spot  where 
he  fell;  the  bursting  of  an  Alpine  thunder- 
storm about  an  hour  after  the  accident  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  the  search  which  was 
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quickly  instituted.  There  were  good  reasons 
why  the  body,  if  discovered  by  chance,  should 
be  concealed  aj^fain.  Paul  wore  a  valuable 
watch,  and  had  a  good  deal  more  money 
in  his  pocket  than  prudent  people  care  to 
carry  about,  and,  as  it  was  ascertained  that 
he  had  not  given  the  diamonds  into  the 
jeweller's  charge  before  leaving  Neufchatel, 
and  they  were  not  found  among  his  effects, 
it  was  inferred  that  they,  too,  were  upon 
him. 

Edward  passed  some  weary  weeks  in  Swit- 
zerland, a  time  of  fruitless  search  for  the 
missing  body,  and  of  apparently  endless  for- 
malities with  recfard  to  the  death,  a  time 
which  he  spent  entirely  apart  from  his  aunt, 
who  refused  to  see  him  and  only  communi- 
cated with  him  through  Gervase  and  her 
other  lawyers.  Then  he  returned  to  England, 
the  i^ainer  of  a  sfreat  inheritance  that  he  did 
not  want,  burdened  with  responsibilities  and 
rich  with  opportunities  that  he  had  never 
coveted  and  would  gladly  have  renounced  in 
exchange  for   the  sunny   peace  of   mind  he 

25* 
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enjoyed  when  travelling  on  the  rail  through 
the  mountains  only  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

Mrs.  Annesley  stayed  on  some  little  time 
after  his  departure  before  she  went  home,  a 
white-haired,  broken-hearted  woman.  Alice 
Lingard,  the  only  creature  to  whom  she  now 
showed  any  affection,  remained  with  her, 
surrounding  her  with  tender  cares,  and  trying 
to  soften  the  bitter  blow  which  had  fallen 
upon  her.  Sibyl  and  Eleanor  had  returned 
to  their  respective  homes  immediately  after 
the  accident ;  the  two  women  were  thus 
alone  with  their  loss,  and  the  elder  entreated 
the  younger  to  make  her  home  with  her,  and 
remain  with  her  altogether  to  cheer  her  deso- 
lation. 

But  Alice,  without  refusing  absolutely  to 
entertain  this  proposal,  said  that  it  was  too 
early  ^^et  to  form  any  definite  plans ;  they 
would  wait  and  consider,  and  decide  nothing 
till  the  healino"  hand  of  Time  had  wrouo^ht 
some  comfort  in  Mrs.  Annesley 's  stricken 
heart. 


CHAPTEE   VII. 

BY   THE   KIVEK. 

A  SHOET  time  -before  tliey  left  the  village  in 
the  Jura,  Alice  one  day  gathered  some  late 
autumn  flowers  and  bound  them  together, 
and  Gervase  Eickman,  who  had  remained 
with  Mrs.  Annesley,  journeying  backwards 
and  forwards  on  business  connected  with 
Paul's  death,  asked  her  for  what  purpose  she 
had  gathered  them. 

"  I  am  going  for  a  long  walk,"  she  replied 
evasively,  and  she  did  not  ask  him  to  ac- 
company her ;  but  he  saw  her  go  in  the 
direction  of  the  path  which  wound  along  the 
river's  rocky  bank  towards  its  source,  and 
presently  he  went  the  same  way  with  a  view 
to  meeting  her  as  if  by  accident. 

"  That    old   woman   will  be  the    death    of 
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her  if  this  goes  on  much  longer,"  he  said  lo 
himself,  glad  that  he  had  urged  his  father 
and  mother  to  call  her  back  to  Arden.  . 

It  was  now  October ;  the  hush  of  the 
solemn  autumn  lay  upon  the  mountain  pas- 
tures and  the  fading,  dreaming  woods,  and 
although,  lower  down  in  the  warm  valleys 
and  sheltered  folds  of  the  mountains,  some 
grapes  still  remained  glowing  in  the  hot 
sunshine  in  the  vineyards,  and  the  country 
was  alive  with  the  songs  and  shouts  of  the 
vintagers,  and  full  of  the  mellow,  intoxicating 
odour  of  crushed  grapes,  up  there  on  the 
green  Jura  slopes  the  frosts  had  been  keen 
and  the  winds  chilL  But  on  this  afternoon 
all  was  peace  ;  the  sun  shone  warmly  with  a 
last,  relenting  glow  before  the  unchaining 
of  the  winter  tempests,  and  Alice  was  glad 
to  lose  herself  in  the  beauty  of  the  quiet 
season. 

She  made  her  way  through  the  wood  in 
which  she  had  rested  shortly  before  she  had 
heard  the  heavy  tidings  of  Paul's  death  a 
month  since,  and,  though  the  way  was  long, 
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(lid  not  pause  until  she  reached  the  spot  upon 
the  chffs  edge  where  he  slipped  and  fell  on 
that  unfortunate  da}^  There  she  rested, 
looking  down  into  the  green  waters,  now 
turbid  from  the  heavy  equinoctial  rains,  and 
thouo'ht  it  all  over.  Then  she  took  the 
flowers,  and  threw  them  carefully  down  the 
cliff,  so  that  they  might  clear  the  trees  and 
bushes  which,  grew  here  and  there  in  the  un- 
evenness  and  clefts  in  the  rocky  wall,  and  fall 
into  the  river,  where  she  watched  them 
swerve  with  the  current,  and  float  down  the 
stream,  till  a  jutting  buttress  of  rock  hid  them 
from  her  sraze.  Just  so  Paul's  lifeless  bodv 
must  have  been  borne  away.  It  seemed  as 
if  her  heart  went  with  the  flowers  and  sank 
in  the  waters  for  ever  with  the  body  of  her 
ill-starred  lover. 

Her  face  was  worn  with  care,  there  were 
dark  hollows  beneath  her  eyes  ;  the  shadow 
of  Mrs.  Annesley's  grief  lay  heavily  upon  her 
youth  ;  it  was  crushing  all  the  brightness  out 
of  her,  and  besides  that,  she  carried  the  heav}^ 
burden    of     an    unspoken   fear   within     her, 
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and  waged  a  daily  wasting  warfare  with  a 
suspicion  that  grew  stronger  from  the  com- 
bat. She  had  ceased  openly  to  rebut  Mrs. 
Annesley's  accusations  of  her  nephew,  but 
nevertheless  the  continual  allusions  made  by 
the  latter  told  upon  her.  She  learnt  now  of 
the  long  rivalry  between  the  cousins,  dan- 
gerous half-truths ;  she  heard  of  a  quarrel  at 
Medington. 

Paul  had  himself  betrayed  his  jealousy  of 
Edward  in  that  unfortunate  boat  scene  ;  the 
distant  and  almost  hostile  terms  on  which  the 
cousins  were,  had  been  evident  to  the  whole 
party.  Alice  knew  something  of  Paul's 
temper ;  she  knew  well  what  maddening 
things  he  could  say  when  his  blood  was 
stirred  to  white  heat  ;  she  could  well  imagine 
that  Edward's  temper,  though  sweet  enough, 
would  give  way  before  Paul's  cutting  sar- 
casms, and  betray  him  into  what  was  foreign 
to  his  nature  at  calmer  times.  But  why  had 
he  chosen  the  tortuous  course  of  conceal- 
ment, which  the  words  she  overheard  him  say 
by  the  river  implied  ? 
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She  could  not  forgive  him  that ;  a  man 
capable  of  that  was  not  to  be  trusted,  nor 
was  one  stained  with  so  dark  a  thing  as 
homicide  worth  the  thought  she  was  wasting 
on  him.  The  reproach  was  already  beginning 
to  work  upon  Annesley. 

AVhen  Ahce  had  been  sitting  thus,  brooding 
on  these  disquieting  thoughts  a  good  twenty 
minutes,  during  which  some  of  the  autumn 
peace  had  stolen  into  her  heart,  her  mournful 
reverie  was  broken  by  the  appearance  of 
Gervase  Eickman. 

"  This  is  not  a  good  place  for  you,"  he 
said,  with  gentle  rebuke  ;  "  I  am  glad  you 
will  soon  be  far  away." 

"  It  is  a  farewell  visit,"  she  replied,  looking 
up,  her  eyes  bright  with  rising  tears.  "  Come 
and  sit  on  this  rock,  and  tell  me  exactly  what 
you  saw  on  that  day.  Wlien  I  have  seen  it 
all  in  imagination  clearly  before  me,  I  shall 
brood  less  upon  it,  perhaps." 

He  sat  down  at  her  bidding,  and  looked 
wistfully  at  her,  wishing  she  would  ask  him 
anything  else,  meaning  to  ask  her  to  spare 
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liim  tlie  pain  of  the  narration,  reflecting  that 
she  would  think  such  shrinking  on  his  part 
unmanly,  longing  vainly  to  be  saved  from  a 
temptation  bej^ond  his  strength. 

"  Tell  me  all,"  she  repeated,  seeing  that  he 
hesitated  ;  "  it  will  do  me  good." 

So  he  took  up  his  tale,  and  said  that  he 
had  followed  the  two  cousins  from  the  river's 
source  on  the  day  of  Paul's  death,  partly  to. 
see  what  had  become  of  Paul,  who  had  left 
them  for  no  apparent  purpose,  partly  to  help 
Edward  to  find  some  means  of  carrying 
Nellie  down  to  Bourget ;  that,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  spot  on  which  they  were  now 
sittino^,  where  the  irround  was  broken,  and 
sloped  suddenly  down  to  the  cliff's  edge,  he 
heard  a  cry,  and  running  up,  saw  Paul  cling- 
ing to  the  birch-tree  beneath  them,  the 
snapped  trunk  of  which  showed  that  it  had 
given  way  beneath  his  weight.  He  saw  the 
tree  bound  and  rebound,  before  it  finally 
snapped,  and  Paul  fell  into  the  water,  and 
was  seen  no  more.  It  was  his  opinion  at 
the  time  that  Paul,  who  could  not  swim,  had 
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been  killed  or  disabled  by  striking  on  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  stream.  He  called  and  ran 
for  help,  which  he  found  in  the  shape  of  some 
men  at  work  higher  up.  Edward  Annesley 
then  appeared  upon  the  scene.  That  was  the 
whole  story. 

"  Why  did  Mr.  Annesley  not  appear  sooner, 
when  Paul  cried  for  help  ? "  asked  Alice, 
quietly. 

"  That  I  am  unable  to  explain,"  Ger- 
vase  returned  drily ;  "  perhaps  he  did  not 
hear." 

"  Then  why  did  he  come  at  all  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  heard,  but  was  too  far  off  to 
arrive  sooner." 

"  Gervase,"  said  Alice,  turnina'  and  lookins^ 
him  full  in  the  face  ;  "  you  are  not  telling 
the  whole  truth." 

He  was  obliged  to  meet  her  eyes  for  a 
moment ;  but  immediately  averted  his  gaze 
and  breathed  quickl}^,  not  knowing  what  to 
say. 

"You  are  concealing  something,"  she  re- 
peated. 
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"  There  are  occasions,  Alice,"  he  replied, 
"  on  which  one  is  bound  in  honour  to  be 
silent." 

Then  she  remembered  the  promise  she  had 
overheard,  and  her  heart  grew  faint. 

"  It  may  be  right  for  you  to  be  silent," 
she  returned,  "  but  only  if  you  have  pro- 
mised." 

"Alice,"  continued  Gervase,  earnestly, 
"unless  you  wish  to  do  Edward  Annesley 
harm,  you  had  better  not  enter  too  closely 
into  details." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  she  replied,  vehe- 
mently ;  "  truth  will  not  harm  him,  but  con- 
cealment may." 

"  Well !  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  say :  if 
you  wish  to  injure  him,  the  means  are  at 
hand." 

Alice  plucked  a  spray  of  juniper  which 
grew  near,  and  tore  it  to  pieces  in  agitated 
silence. 

"  It  is  curious,"  reflected  Gervase,  "  that 
reigning  princes  are  always  at  war  with  heirs- 
apparent.     The  Annesleys  were  the  best  of 
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friends  till   this    ill-fated    inheritance    fell  to 
Paul." 

"  Do  you  think  that  set  them  at  vari- 
ance ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly.  But  Paul  had  another 
cause  of  strife ;  he  was  jealous,  you  know 
how  causelessly,  of  Edward.  Paul  never 
could  understand  how  meaningless  are  half-a- 
dozen  sugared  words  from  a  military  man, 
accustomed  to  two  flirtations  a  week  on  an 
average.  He  could  still  less  understand  that 
a  man  who  means  nothing  can  be  jealous 
from  vanity.  He  was  thoroughly  loyal,  poor 
fellow  !  " 

"  He  was  indeed,"  Alice  replied,  absently. 
She  was  thinking,  with  a  sinking  heart,  that 
she  must  forget  Edward,  since  he  had  never 
cared  for  her,  as  Gervase,  so  good  a  reader  of 
character,  plainly  saw,  and  with  brotherly 
affection  and  delicate  tact  pointed  out  to  her. 
She  was  thinking,  with  still  deeper  pain  that 
silence  with  regard  to  that  fatal  hour  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Doubs  was  the  greatest 
kindness  Edward's  friends  could  show  him  ; 
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his  own  words  on  tliat  afternoon  as  well  as 
Gervase's  present  hints  were  witnesses  to  that. 
How  blinded  she  had  been  to  his  true  charac- 
ter by  the  glamour  of  her  unasked  love  !  How 
little  she  had  dreamed  that  the  very  failing 
she  censured  so  severely  in  Paul,  want'  of  self- 
control,  was  that  of  the  man  she  preferred 
before  him  ;  the  evil  heritage  of  the  Annes- 
leys  showing  itself,  not,  as  in  the  slain  man, 
in  an  unbridled  surrender  of  himself  to  his 
loves  and  likings,  but  in  an  inability  to  master 
the  anger  Paul's  sarcasm  and  unwarrantable 
jealousy  must  have  kindled  in  him.  Paul  was 
headlong  and  uncurbed  in  love,  and  thus  lost 
her  ;  Edward  was  evidently  headlong  and  un- 
curbed in  wrath.  She  repudiated  a  yet  darker 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  heir  to  so  rich  a 
property,  a  motive  urged  by  Mrs.  Annesley 
in  moments  of  confidence  :  the  worst  thino-  to 
be  attributed  to  Edward  probably  was  yield- 
ing to  a  passionate  impulse  that  circumstances 
made  criminal.  She  looked  at  Gervase,  and 
realized  that,  slight  as  her  strength  was  com- 
paratively, a  vigorous  push  on  her  part  would 
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send  him  beyond  recovery  over  the  verge  on 
that  broken  and  mossy  ground  ;  she  pictured 
two  men  walking  or  standing  there,  and  saw 
that  only  blind  passion  or  criminal  intention 
could  ignore  the  fatal  issue  of  a  blow  in  such 
a  spot.  And  passion  so  blind,  so  reckless  of 
consequence  amounted  to  crime.  What  an 
inheritance  this  man  had  gained!  his  heart 
must  indeed  be  hard  if  he  ever  derived  any 
satisfaction  from  a  thing  won  at  so  terrible  a 
cost.  Her  heart  went  out  in  pity  to  him,  but 
she  hoped  that  she  was  incapable  of  any 
warmer  feeling  for  such  a  man.  Yet  the  pity 
was  so  strong  that  it  blanched  her  face,  and 
set  her  lip  quivering  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Leave  me,"  she  said,  turning  to  Gervase 
with  dimmed  eyes  ;  "  let  me  be  a  few  minutes. 
If  you  like  to  wait  in  the  wood,  I  can  overtake 

you." 

He  rose  at  once  and  left  her,  with  the  tact 
so  distinctive  of  him,  and  Alice  shaded  her 
face  with  her  hand  and  watched  the  turbid 
waters  flowing  past.  She  knew  that  there 
could  be  no  more  happiness  for  Edward  An- 
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nesley  in  tliis  world  unless  his  lieart  were 
quite  hard  and  bad,  as  few  human  hearts  are  ; 
and  she  could  not  think  him  very  bad,  hardly 
as  others  might  judge  the  man  she  had  been 
upon  the  verge  of  loving.  She  sat  gazing  on 
the  river  till  the  hot  tears  blinded  her,  seeing 
her  youth  and  hope  borne  away  upon  the 
green  waters  which  had  engulfed  Paul  Annes- 
ley.  She  wondered  how  people  managed  to 
live  whose  hopes  were  broken  ;  she  had  heard 
of  maimed  lives  dragging  themselves  pain- 
fully along  through  weary  sunless  years  ;  she 
tried  to  summon  her  courage  to  meet  such  a 
fate,  but  it  seemed  too  soon  j^et  to  piece  the 
broken  frac^ments  of  her  life  tosfether.  She 
wept  on  till  she  almost  wept  her  heart  out. 
Then  she  grew  calm,  the  mighty  peace  which 
brooded  over  the  sunshiny  afternoon,  with  its 
careless  midges  fated  to  die  in  an  hour,  its 
humming-bees  bus}^  in  the  ivy-blossom,  and  its 
pigeons  fluttering  out  from  the  great  sombre 
silent  pines,  once  more  touched  her  heart,  and 
a  still  mightier  peace  than  even  that  of 
Nature  sank  into  it.     She  felt  that  a  life  so 
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broken  as  hers  might  be  put  to  some  nobler, 
more  unselfish  purpose  than  one  in  which  the 
music  had  never  been  marred.  To  blend 
these  broken  chords  into  some  diviner  har- 
mony would  henceforth  give  her  soul  courage 
and  purpose. 

And  Edward  ?  She  could  only  pray 
for  him.  Perhaps  that  strong  feeling  so 
near  akin  to  love  had  been  given  her  that 
sacrificial  incense  might  not  be  wanting  on 
his  behalf,  thou(?li  he  should  fail  to  offer  it 
himself,  as  was  just  and  due. 

She  rose  and  rejoined  Gervase  in  the  wood 
below  with  a  serene  face  and  eyes  full  of 
spiritual  exaltation.  He  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  and  saw  that  she  had  been  crying  ; 
then  he  averted  his  glance  and  ofiered  her  a 
bunch  of  late-bloomins:  heather.  She  fixed  it 
in  the  black  dress  she  wore  in  memory  of 
Paul,  scarcely  acknowledging  an  attention 
that  was  so  usual  with  him,  and  they  went 
tranquilly  down  the  hill-side  through  the 
wood  and  over  the  marshy  waste  where  the 
cotton-rush  arew,  in  the  len^theninc^  ruddv 
VOL.  II.  26 
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ing  sunshine,  among  the  gradually  hushing 
sounds  of  the  evening,  Alice  little  dreaming 
of  the  passion  which  enveloped  the  purple 
heath-flowers    as  with    burnincf    flame.      She 

o 

clung  in  spirit  to  Gervase,  leaning  all  the 
more  upon  his  calm  brotherly  friendship 
because  of  the  bitterness  which  had  resulted 
from  the  love  of  others.  Gervase  had  loved 
her,  too,  but  he  had  known  how  to  conquer 
a  feeling  which  gave  her  pain,  and  she  was 
grateful  to  him. 

When,  nearly  an  hour  later,  they  entered 
the  bleak  village  street,  they  saw  Edward 
Annesley  leaning  over  the  low  stone  garden 
wall  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged,  with  his 
face  turned  towards  the  setting  sun.  With  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth  and  his  hands  clasped 
together  at  the  back  of  his  head,  which  was 
slightly  thrown  back  to  command  a  better 
view  of  the  splendid  cloud-pageant  in  the 
west,  the  glory  of  which  was  reflected  on 
his  face,  he  looked  the  picture  of  tranquil 
enjoyment,  and  the  sight  of  him  grated  pain- 
fully on  Alice's  feelings,  wound  up,  as  they 
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were,  to  such  a  pitch.  His  heart  must 
indeed  be  hard,  she  thought,  her  own  recoil- 
ing from  the  pity  she  had  been  Lavishing 
upon  him. 

When  he  saw  them,  he  put  away  the  pipe 
and  came  to  meet  them,  and  the  ruddy  glow 
of  the  sunset  faded  from  his  face,  which  looked 
pale  and  careworn. 

"  I  am  starting  from  Neufchatel  to-night 
for  England,"  he  said.  "  Can  I  do  anything 
for  you.  Miss  Lingard  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  nothing,"  she  replied  coldly, 
and  he  saw  that  her  e3^es  had  recently  been 
full  of  tears. 

"  You  won't  forget  the  parcel  for  my  sister, 
Annesle}^  will  you  ?  "  said  Gervase. 

"  Certainly  not.  I  will  give  it  into  her 
own  hands,"  he  replied.  "  Good-bye,  Miss 
Lingard." 

"Good-bye."  She  suffered  him  to  take  her 
unresponsive  hand  in  his  firm  clasp  and  passed 
on,  glad  to  think  she  should  meet  him  no 
more,  at  least  for  the  present ;  and  he  re- 
mained,   gazing  after    her  wistfully,    with    a 

26* 
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vague  presentiment  that  lie  might  never  see 
her  again. 

Gervase  left  Alice  at  the  hotel  door  and 
then  returned  to  Edward,  who  was  no  longer 
gazing  at  the  sunset  but  upon  the  blank  high 
front  of  the  hotel,  which  rose  sheer  and  un- 
broken from  the  street,  vaguely  suggesting 
mountain  desolation  without  its  accompany- 
ing grandeur. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  is  feeling  it  terribly,"  he 
said,  when  Gervase  came  up. 

"  Poor  girl !  what  can  you  expect  ?  '*  re- 
plied Gervase.  "  The  only  wonder  to  me 
is  that  she  bears  up  so  bravely.  It  does  her 
no  good  to  be  here  upon  the  scene,  making 
pilgrimages  to  the  fatal  spot  and  throw- 
ing flowers  into  that  dark  and  dreary 
river." 

"  Of  course  not,"  he  returned,  wondering 
how  Gervase  could  speak  of  those  things  in 
that  offhand  way.  He  had  himself  seen  her 
leave  the  villaii'e  with  the  ii'arden  flowers,  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  cfuess  where  she  had 
been.      "  Do  try  and  get  her  away,  Eickman. 
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I  cannot  understand,"  he  added,  after'a  pause, 
"why  they  were  not  formally  engaged. 
There  is  no  doubt  now  that  she  1  did  care  for 
him." 

"  None  whatever.  But  Paul's  was  a' morbid, 
jealous  nature ;  he  may  have  taken  a  mere 
rebuff  for  a  refusal." 

"  True." 

"  The  best  of  women  have  little  coquettish 
ways  which  men  never  understand," -pursued 
Gervase,  with  a  reflective  air.  "  A  girl  draws 
back  half  shyly,  half  to  bring  her  lover :  on, 
and  the  stupid  fellow  takes  her  literally 
and  flies  off  in  a  fury  and  throws  himself  into 
the  nearest  pond,  if  he  does  not  take  to 
drinking." 

"  Women  should  be  more  honest,"  said 
Edward,  fiercely.  "  They  should  not  drive 
men  who  love  them  to  despair.  Yet  the 
woman  always  gets  the  worst  of  it  in  the 
end." 

''  It  depends  on  the  kind  of  woman." 

*'  Do  you  think  she  has  any  suspicion  of  the 
truth?"  he  continued. 
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"  No,  I  think  not.  Indeed  I  am  sure 
not." 

"  I  trust  slie  never  will." 

"  She  will  canonize  Paul  and  pass  the 
remainder  of  her  days  in  worshipping  the 
memory  of  the  man  she  drove  to  desperation 
in  his  lifetime.     It  is  a  pity." 

"  She  is  young.     Time  will  heal  her." 

"  You  don't  know  Alice  Lingard,  Annesley. 
Her  life  was  spoilt  by  that  unlucky  occur- 
ence on  the  river.  Poor  girl !  Sibyl,  now,  is 
of  a  different  stamp  ;  yet  they  are  wonder- 
fully alike  in  some  respects.  I'll  see  you  to 
the  station.     Time  is  up."  . 


PART    IV. 


CHAPTEE  I. 


SHEEP-SHEAKING. 


The  tall  elms  borderinii^  the  lane  leadinc^  to 
Arden  Manor  liad  jnst  completed  their  yearly 
toilet,  and  spread  out  broad  masses  of  delicate 
green  foliage,  as  yet  unstained  by  dust  and 
undarkened  by  sun,  against  the  clear  blue  sky, 
over  which  little  clouds  floated  high  up, 
pearly  and  ethereal  as  fairy  cars.  Cottage 
gardens  were  balmy  with  the  indescribable 
freshness  of  lilac  flowers ;  an  occasional  rose 
in  a  sunny  corner  opened  its  sweet  blossom 
with  a  sort  of  shy  wonder  at  its  own  beauty, 
and  was  a  treasure  for  a  village  lad  to  give  to 
a  sweetheart,  because  it  was  so  rare.  The 
may  had  not  yet  faded  from  the  thorn  hedges, 
it  bloomed  white  in  the  hollows  of  the  downs, 
flushing  pink  and  pinker  as  summer  drew  on  ; 
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buttercups  made  the  deep  pastures  sheets  of 
burnished  gold  ;  the  spicy  breath  of  clover 
filled  the  air. 

"  I  hreckon  Squire  Eickman  '11  hae  a 
powerful  weight  of  hay  this  year,  Dan'l  Pink," 
Eaysh  Squire  prophesied,  as  he  took  a 
thoQghtful  survey  of  the  meadow  which  lay 
beyond  the  rickj'-ard,  by  the  rail  fence  of 
which  he  was  standing  in  the  fresh  sunshine 
one  fine  afternoon. 

The  shepherd  was  too  much  pre-occupied  to 
give  serious  heed  to  Eaysh's  prophecies. 
With  out-stretched  arms  and  thoughtful  face 
he  stood  making  strange,  dog-like  noises  at  a 
few  sheep,  which  had  slipped  by  mischance 
from  the  pen  in  the  midst  of  the  straw-yard 
before  the  barn,  when  the  hurdles  had  been 
opened  narrowly  so  as  to  let  the  sheep 
through  one  by  one  into  the  barn,  the  folding 
doors  of  which  stood  wide,  and  upon  the  floor 
of  which  knelt  bare-armed  shearers,  each 
with  a  heap  of  panting  wool  before  him, 
through  which  the  shears  moved  with  a 
quick    glitter   and    snapping,  sometimes   fol- 
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lowed  by  a  piteous  bleat  if  a  maladroit 
movement  drove  the  keen  points  into  the 
tender  flesh. 

Eough,  the  wolf-like  sheep-dog,  barked 
with  zealous  skill  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
soon  managed,  with  his  master's  help,  to  drive 
the  wanderers  back  into  their  narrow  fold, 
where  they  stood  huddled  closely  together, 
heavy-fleeced  and  snow-white  from  their  recent 
washing,  vainly  protesting  by  querulous  bleat- 
ings  against  the  spoliation  their  brethren  were 
undergoing.  Perhaps  they  were  anticipating 
the  time  when  they  too  would  lie  mute  and 
defenceless  beneath  the  shearer's  hands,  and 
then  arise,  white  and  attenuated,  and  trot,  the 
thin  spectres  of  their  former  plump,  fleecy 
selves,  out  at  the  opposite  door  into  the  green 
meadow  beyond,  where  the  shorn  creatures 
nibbled  at  the  sweet  grass  in  the  sunshine, 
plaintively  bemoaning  their  unaccustomed 
lightness,  with  their  slim  bodies  sometimes 
streaked  with  blood. 

It  was  an  anxious  time  for  Daniel ;  bleak 
winds    and   chill    rains  mioiit    still    come  in 
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these  early  June  days  ;  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  marks  upon  the  creatures'  sides,  and 
was  inclined  to  blame  the  shearers'  clumsi- 
ness, while  they  laid  it  to  the  charge  of  the 
sheep,  who  were  apt,  after  a  few  minutes' 
perfect  quiescence,  to  kick  out  of  a  sudden 
and  jerk  the  operator's  hand.  Daniel  was 
always  thankful  when  shearing- time  was  well 
at  an  end,  and  the  sheep  had  become  ac- 
customed to  the  loss  of  their  winter  coats. 
Not  so  the  boys,  half-a-dozen  of  whom  were 
standing  about ;  they  delighted  in  the  fun 
and  frolic  of  helping  to  catch  the  stray  sheep 
and  haul  them  along  with  many  a  tumble 
and  tussle,  now  and  then  holding  a  restive 
creature  for  the  shearer.  Still  more  they 
delighted  in  the  washing,  which  had  taken 
place  down  at  the  valley  farm,  where  thei'e 
was  a  good  pond  with  hatches,  and  where 
one  of  the  lads,  helping  to  push  a  great  fat 
ram  in  the  water,  had  fallen  plump  in  with 
the  struggling  beast,  to  the  loud  laughter  of 
the  rest. 

The  c^ardener  was   busy  in  the  barn,   the 
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cow-man  stopped  and  looked  in  to  see  how  the 
shearers  were  getting  on,  on  his  way  from  the 
cow-house  with  the  evening's  milk  in  the  pails  ; 
John  JSTobbs,  the  bailiff,,  stood  by  the  pen  with 
his  stout  legs  apart  and  his  thumbs  in  the 
arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  allowed  it  was 
"  mis'able  warm ; "  Mam  Gale,  from  the 
"  Traveller's  Eest,"  was  there  to  serve  out  the 
ale,  the  four  o'clock,  in  place  of  the  bailiffs 
wife,  who  was  laid  by  ;  a  smart  and  smiling 
maid,  another  of  the  shepherd's  daughters, 
attended  her ;  the  farmyard  was  full  of  sun- 
shiny bustle,  and  alive  with  the  sound  of 
human  voices,  the  bleating  and  lowing  of 
animals,  and  cackle  of  poultry. 

Mr.  Eickman  stood  by  the  bailiff  with  a 
pensive  air,  and  looked  on  with  a  sort  of 
gentle  enquiry  in  his  eyes,  remarking  to  Ger- 
vase,  who  had  ridden  over  from  Medimrton 
that  afternoon,  that  a  master's  eye  was  everv- 
thing.  So  Gervase  thought,  and  his  keen 
glance  was  everywhere,  and  everyone  knew 
it.  The  cow-man  lingered  no  more  than  was 
reasonable  on  his  wav  to  the  dairv ;  the  boys 
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took  care  to  play  no  tricks,  or  let  sheep 
through  the  fold ;  the  carters,  bringing  their 
horses  to  water,  dared  not  loiter  ;  the  shearers 
did  not  pause  in  their  work  while  they 
chattered  with  that  arch-gossip,  Eaysh  Squire, 
whose  special  object  in  being  there  it  was 
not  easy  to  define,  unless  it  were  that 
he  considered  it  his  duty  as  parish  clerk 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  vicar's  handful  of 
sheep,  since  those  ecclesiastical  creatures 
were  undergoing  the  same  fate  as  their  lay 
brethren. 

Yet  this  was  scarcely  necessary,  since  not 
only  Joshua  Young,  the  vicarage  gardener 
and  factotum,  was  lending  a  hand,  but  the 
vicar  himself,  his  round  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  his  spectacles  accurately  balanced 
upon  his  nose,  stood  by  Mr.  Eickman's  side  and 
looked  upon  the  group  of  shearers  with  in- 
terest.  Wliether  the  scene  suggested  any 
analogy  with  a  tithe  dinner  to  him  he  did  not 
say. 

"  A  pleasing  spectacle,  Merton,"  Mr.  Eick- 
man   observed   to   him;    "so   primitive    and 
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pastoral.  Yirgil's  eyes  beheld  it,  and  even 
David's.  Much  as  science  has  done  in  destroy- 
ing the  poetry  of  rural  life,  we  do  not  yet 
shear  our  sheep  by  steam." 

"  Or  electricity,"  added  Gervase  ;  "  but  we 
shall." 

"  I  am  glad  the  weather  is  warm  for  the 
poor  things,"  said  Mr.  Merton,  who  was 
eminently  practical. 

"It  is  fortunate,  or  rather  providential. 
God  truly  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb," 
replied  Mr.  Eickman,  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  quoting  Scripture,  and  thus 
paying  a  fitting  compliment  to  Mr.  Merton's 
cloth. 

The  proverb  was  new  to  the  shepherd,  who 
took  it  in  with  his  outward  ears  and  laid  it 
aside  in  the  dim  cells  of  his  memory  for  future 
contemplation.  At  present  he  was  fully  oc- 
cupied with  an  idea  which  had  come  to  him 
years  ago,  and  which  refreshed  him  annually, 
if  the  weather  was  fine,  when  he  stood  in 
Arden  farmyard  at  shear  time,  and  looked 
through  the  two  sets  of  open   barn-doors  to 
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the  upland  meadow  beyond — tlie  meadow 
steeped  in  sunshine  till  the  grass  was  liquid 
emerald  and  the  sheep  browsing  there  were 
made  of  transparent  light.  The  shadowed  barn, 
into  which  some  few  shafts  of  lif?ht  shot  trans- 
versely,  irradiating  far  dark  corners,  made 
a  black  frame  for  the  sunny  mead,  thus  en- 
hancing its  brilliance  and  lending  it  an  ethereal 
beauty.  Paradise,  the  shepherd  thought, 
must  be  something  like  that  green,  flower- 
starred  meadow,  glowing  with  living  light. 
Up  there  the  Celestial  Shepherd's  flock  rested 
peacefully,  feeding  in  the  warm  radiance, 
some  of  them  with  bleeding  sides  that  would 
soon  be  healed  for  ever.  Down  in  the  yard  the 
sheep  were  penned  together,  hungering,  pant- 
ing, scared,  driven  they  knew  not  whither  or 
wherefore,  like  men  in  the  cruel  world.  Sooner 
or  later  all  must  lie  under  the  shearer's  hands, 
like  men  beneath  the  stern  shears  of  necessity  ; 
those  that  kicked  bled,  those  that  lay  still  be- 
neath the  sharp  blades  were  unwounded,  and 
more  quickly  set  at  liberty  in  the  sweet 
pastures   above.       So   the    shepherd   mus?d. 
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looking  stolid  and  vacant,  as  he  stood  in  his 
smock  frock  with  his  crook  in  his  hand,  puUing 
his  forelock  in  answer  to  some  question  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  vicar. 

"  Shear-time- aint  what  it  was  when  you  and 
me  was  young.  Mam  Gale,"  said  Eaysli  Squire, 
grac'ously  accepting  a  mug  of  four  o'clock 
from  the  latter.  "I  minds  when  half  the 
country-zide  come  to  a  shear  feast." 

"  And  bide  half  the  night  the  volk  would, 
wi'  viddles  and  singing,"  she  replied.  "  Many's 
the  song  I've  a  yeard  you  zing  at  shear-time. 
Master  Squire.  jMassy  on  us !  here  comes 
Squire  Annesley !  " 

The  shearers'  eyes  were  all  lifted  at  the  click 
of  the  farm-gate,  through  which  Edward 
Annesley  was  just  riding  in  search  of  Gervase 
Eickman,  whom  he  had  tracked  from  his 
office  in  Medington  and  finally  run  to  earth  at 
Arden. 

Seeing  Mr.  Eickman,  he  got  off,  giving  his 

horse  in  charge  of  a  carter,  and  walked  round 

the  pen  to  the  three  gentlemen,  whose  backs 

were  turned,  so  that  they  were   not   aware  of 
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his  presence  until  he  had  nearly  joined  them, 
when  Gervase  came  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  Eickman  received  him  with  his  wonted 
cordiality,  but  the  Yicar,  with  a  distant  salu- 
tation to  the  new-comer,  said  something  about 
an  appointment  and  hurried  away,  promising 
to  look  in  later. 

Edward's  face  flushed  and  darkened  as  he 
looked  after  the  retreating  fig;ure  of  the  clerofv- 
man,  and  he  made  some  satirical  reference  to 
the  unusual  amount  of  business  the  latter  ap- 
peared to  have  on  hand. 

"  It  is  too  bad  of  me  to  invade  your  leisure, 
Eickman,"  he  added  ;  "  for  if  any  mortal  man 
earns  his  holidays,  you  do.  But  I  shall  not 
be  in  Medington  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I  want 
five  minutes'  conversation  with  you,  if  you 
can  spare  them.  How  well  your  sheep  look, 
Mr.  Eickman !  Are  these  the  prize  South- 
downs  ?  " 

"  These  ?  "  echoed  Mr.  Eickman  with  a 
puzzled  air.  "  I  rather  think  they  are  ;  eh, 
Gervase  ?  " 

"  Those  in  the  meadow,"  replied  Gervase  ; 
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and  lie  asked  Edward  if  lie  remembered  wlien 
Mr.  Eickman  could  not  be  made  to  understand 
wliy  the  slieep-wasliing  would  not  do  as  well 
after  tlie  shearing,  which  he  thought  would 
be  so  much  more  convenient. 

"  I  remember  that  sheep-shearing  well," 
Edward  replied.  "  Paul  and  I  stayed  here  a 
couple  of  nights  one  Whitsuntide  holidays." 

The  peculiar,  unpleasant  smell  of  the  sheep, 
their  querulous  bleating,  the  click  of  shears 
and  clack  of  tongues,  brought  back  the  far- 
off  sunny  holidays  clearly,  with  a  mixture  of 
pleasure  and  pain  to  his  mind.  The  long  ago 
always  has  something  sad,  however  sweet  it 
may  be  ;  but  subsequent  events  had  given 
these  memories  a  sting.  The  two  boys  had 
helped  to  push  the  unwilling  sheep  into  the 
water.  Once  they  stole  some  shears  and  cut 
the  horses'  manes  and  poor  little  Sibyl's  hair. 
She  used  to  trot  after  them  like  a  little  dog, 
and  was  always  putting  them  up  to  mischief, 
and  involving  them  in  scrapes,  innocent  in  in- 
tention, lie  could  see  her  c^reat  dark  eves, 
and  hear  Paul's  merry  laugh  now.     It  pained 
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liiin  to  recall  those  golden  days,  and  think 
how  far  they  then  were  from  dreaming  of  the 
black  shadow  which  was  to  rise  between  them, 
extins^uisliini:^  one  life,  darkening-  the  other. 

"  To  be  sure  ;  how  the  time  goes  and  the 
children  spring  up,"  Mr.  Eickman  said,  as 
they  went  past  the  monastic-looking  barns 
and  the  bailiffs  stone-buttressed  house  to  the 
Manor  ;  "  how  the  time  goes  and  nothing  re- 
mains," he  repeated,  going  in  and  leaving 
them  alone  to  despatch  their  business. 

Scarcely  a  year  had  passed  since  Paul's 
death,  and  little  more  than  a  year  since  the 
fated  inheritance  fell  to  him  so  unexpectedly 
by  the  extinction  of  the  elder  branch  of 
Annesleys.  But  Edward  looked  3'ears  older 
than  when  some  fifteen  months  before  an 
accident  brouoiht  him  to  Arden  Manor  to 
tanaie  the  web  of  so  many  lives.  Gervase 
Eickman  would  not  now  call  him  a  o-ood- 
looking  fool  if  he  saw  him  for  the  first  time. 
His  face  then  wore  the  unwritten  expression 
of  early  youth,  that  strange  half-tranced  look 
which  has  such  a  charm  for  older  people  ;  it 
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-svas  stamped  to-day  with  an  indelible  record  ; 
the  features,  beautiful  then  with  young  and 
gentle  curves,  had  become  marked  and  mascu- 
line, though  what  was  lost  in  grace  was  gained 
in  streno'th.  The  old  ready  smile  and  frank, 
good-humoured  look  had  given  place  to  a 
stern,  almost  defiant  expression.  He  was  now 
grave  and  taciturn  ;  the  reproach  of  which 
Mrs.  Annesley  had  spoken  seemed  branded 
upon  him. 

Was  that  Squire  Annesley?  one  of  the 
shearers  who  came  from  a  distance  was  asking, 
and  was  it  true,  as  folk  averred,  that  he  had 
sold  himself  to  the  devil  for  Gledesworth 
lands  ? 

"  Some  say  there's  a  curse  on  the  Gledes- 
worth lands,  and  it  do  seem  like  it,"  John 
Nobbs  replied  ;  "  there  was  never  a  Squire  of 
Gledesworth  without  trouble  yet." 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Xobbs,  there's  that  on  the  back 
of  Squire  Annesley  would  break  any  one  of 
ourn,  let  alone  the  heft  of  the  curse,"  added 
Mam  Gale,  with  a  mysterious  air. 

"What  was  it  he  done  ?  "  asked  the  shearer. 
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"  Some  say  lie  shoved  'totlier  one  over  cliff," 
replied  Eaysh  Squire.  "  Whatever  he  done 
he  drove  a  bad  bargain  for  hisself.  Gledes- 
"worth  lands  is  wide  and  Gledesworth  lands  is 
hrich,  but  all  Gledesworth  lands  isn't  worth 
what  goes  on  inzide  of  he." 

"  Bad  luck  tliev  lands  brinizs,"  said  a 
shearer  ;  "look  at  Squire  Paul !  " 

"  A  good  dacter  was  spiled  in  he,"  observed 
Mam  Gale,  tliouf>'htfullv  inverting?  her  tin 
mugs  to  get  rid  of  heel-taps  ;  "  he  had  as  good 
a  eye  for  the  workino-  of  volks'  inzides  as  Mr. 
JSTobbs  hev  fur  the  pints  of  beestes.  Poor 
Ellen,  she  couldn't  o'o  off  comfortable  without 
him.  'Twas  he  zent  our  Hreub  abroad  with 
young  Mrs.  Annesley,  and  made  a  man  of  'n." 

Then  the  others  recalled  traits  of  Paul's  ex- 
cellence. Joshua  Young  dilated  on  the  wild 
wet  night-ride  he  had  taken  to  his  father ; 
Eaysh  averred  that  no  one  else  had  ever 
grappled  so  successfully  with  Grandmother 
Squire's  rheumatism ;  Jim  Eeed,  one  of  the 
shearers,  showed  the  scars  on  his  arm,  which 
had  once  been  torn  in  a  threshinsf  machine. 
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and  Avliicli  Paul  Aimesley  had  saved  from 
amputation.  To  Paul,  as  to  many  another 
artist,  fame  came  in  full  flood  when  death 
had  made  him  deaf  to  it. 

"  A  understanden  zart  of  a  dacter  was  Paul 
Annesley,"   said  John  Nobbs.     "You   minds 
when  I  was   down  in  the  fever,  Dan'l  Pink. 
There  was  I  with  no   more  power  of  meself 
than  a  dree  weeks  babe.     This  yer  hand,"  he 
held  up  a  broad  brown  fist  in  the   sunshine, 
"  was  so  thin  as  a  eggshell ;  you  med  a  looked 
drough  'en.     My  missus,  she  giv  me  up.     Mr. 
Merton  said  'twas  pretty  nigh   time  to  think 
on  my  zins.     Squire  Hrickman,  he  called  in  a 
town  doctor,  let  alone  doctering  of  me  hisself . 
Thinks  I  to  mezelf,  '  John  Nobbs,'  I  thinks, 
'  you've  a  got  to  goo,  and  the  quieter  you  goos 
the  better,  they  wunt  let  your  widow  want 
while  she  keeps  her  heaUh  for  dairy  work.' 
There  I  bid  a-bed  and  never  knowed  night 
from   noon.     Dr.  Annesley,  he  came   in  and 
felt  the  pulse  of  me.     Then  he  looks  pretty 
straidit  at  me,  '  John  Nobbs,'  he  says,  '  you've 
crot  down  mis'able  low,  but  you've  a  powerful 
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fine  constitution,  it's  a  pity  to  let  a  constitution 
like  yourn  goo,'  he  says,  kind  of  sorrowful . 
'  There  aint  a  man  in  Arden,'  he  says,  '  with 
a  better  eye  fur  cattle  than  yourn,  John 
Nobbs.'  When  he  said  this  yer,  I  sort  of 
waked  up,  fur  I  zimmed  going  off  quiet  like 
when  he  come  in,  and  darned  if  I  didn't  becrin 
to  cry,  I  was  that  weak  and  low.  '  Come 
now,'  he  says,  '  you  aint  easy  beiit,  John  jN'obbs  ; 
you've  abeen  through  wet  harvests  and  bad 
lambing  times,  and  you  never  give  in.  Don't 
you  give  in  to  this  3^er  fever,  John  Xobbs. 
Drink  off  this  yer  stuff'  and  make  up  your 
mind  you  wunt  be  beat,  and  you'll  hae  the 
laugh  of  we  doctors,'  he  says  cheerful  and 
easy.  '  Make  up  your  mind  you  wunt  be  beat, 
John  Nobbs,'  he  says.  With  that  he  poured 
some  warm  stuff"  into  me  and  he  heft  me  up  in 
bed  and  put  some  pillows  hround  me,  and  bid 
me  look  out  of  window.  Thinks  I  to  my- 
self, '  You  med  so  well  hae  another  look 
hround,  John  Kobbs,  avore  you  goos.'  And 
there  when  I  looked  hround  athirt  the  archard, 
where  the  apple-trees  was  all  hred  with  bloom 
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and  the  sunshine  was  comhig  down  warm  on 
'em,  and  I  zeen  wuld  Sorrel  in  close  with  a 
foal  capering  at  her  zide,  and  the  meadow 
beyond  put  up  for  hay  with  the  wind  blowing 
the  grass  about,  and  smelt  the  bean-blossom 
drough  the  open  window,  and  zeen  everything 
coming  on  so  nice,  I  zimmed  miserable  queer. 
Then  I  says  to  mezelf,  '  John  Nobbs,'  I  zes, 
'  you  look  sharp  and  get  up  and  mow  that 
there  grass,  and  thank  the  Lord,  who  have 
2^ive  vou  as  o^ood  a  eve  for  iudo'en  cattle  and 
as  Rood  a  hand  for  a  straio'ht  furrow  as  anv 
man  alive,'  I  zes.  And  here  I  be,"  he  added 
in  conclusion,  passing  a  red  handkerchief  over 
his  broad  face. 

"  Sure  enouo'h,  Mr.  Nobbs,  there  you  be," 
echoed  Eaysh,  thoughtfully  surveying  the 
bailiff's  substantial  body  as  if  tr3^ing  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  was  indeed  no  aerial 
vision  likely  to  fade  from  his  gaze.  "  Without 
he  you'd  a  ben  in  lytten  long  with  your 
vatther  up  in  the  narth-east  earner  by  the 
wall ;  aye,  you'd  a  ben  in  church  lytten,  Mr. 
Nobbs,  sure  enough." 
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"  The}'  do  say  'twas  all  along  of  a  ooman 
tliey  two  fell  out,"  said  Joshua  Baker. 

"  Zure  enough,"  replied  Mam  Gale,  "  Miss 
Lingard  favoured  the  captain  first,  then  comes 
the  doctor  and  she  favoured  he,  and  then  they 
both  come  toc^ether  and  she  favoured  'em  both 
and  then  they  fell  out." 

"  Ah,"  said  one  of  the  shearers,  pausing  in 
the  act  of  turning  over  the  sheep  upon  the 
floor  before  him,  "  wherever  there's  mischief 
there's  a  ooman,  I'll  warn't." 

"  Womankind,"  observed  Eayshwith  mourn- 
ful acquiescence,  "  is  a  auspicious  zart,  a  ter'ble 
auspicious  zart  is  the  female  zart." 

"  Womankind,"  retorted  Mam  Gale,  who 
was  leaving;  the  barn  with  leisurelv  reluctance, 
"  med  hae  their  vaults,  as  I  wunt  deny.  But 
massy  on  us  !  come  to  think  of  men  volk  ; 
when  their  vaults  is  took  away,  there  ain't 
nothen  left  of  'em,  nor  a  scriddick." 

"Womankind,"  continued  Eaysh,  majesti- 
callv  disreofardino'  this  interruption,  "  was 
made  to  bring  down  the  pride  of  man.  Adam, 
he  was  made  fust,  and  he  got  that  proud  and 
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vore-riglit  drougli  having  nobody  to  go  agen 
en,  there  was  no  bearen  of  'n.  Then  Eve,  she 
was  made,  and  she  pretty  soon  brought  'n 
down,  and  that  was  the  Fall  of  Man  as  you 
med  all  bread  m  the  Bible." 

"  You  goo  on,  Raysh,"  retorted  Jim  Eeed  ; 
"  you  thinks  nobody  knows  the  Bible  atliout 
'tis  you." 

"  Well,  I  'lows  this  young  ooman  have  got 
summat  to  answer  for,"  said  the  stranger 
shearer  ;  "  she  ought  to  a  cleaved  to  one  and 
left  t'other,  which  is  likewise  in  the  Bible, 
instead  of  wivveren  about  between  the  two  to 
their  destruction." 

"  It's  a  mis'able  bad  job,  and  talking  won't 
mend  it,"  said  John  Nobbs,  turning  the  con- 
versation, when  he  saw  Sibvl  standing?  on  the 
granary  steps  at  the  other  end  of  the  yard, 
scatterino'  handfuls  of  "Tain  before  her  for  the 
fowls,  who  came  hurriedly  flocking  from  all 
parts,  cackling  and  clucking  and  jostling  one 
another  as  they  rushed  helter-skelter  in 
response  to  her  call. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

THE    QUESTION. 

The  business  for  wliicli  Annesley  had  wislied 
to  see  Gervase  Eickman  was  soon  done,  and 
did  not  involve  even  ofoino'  into  tlie  house. 
While  they  were  still  talking  and  pacing  up 
and  down  beneath  the  fresh-leaved  trees, 
Hubert  the  deer-hound  came  bounding  up  in 
his  long  sweeping  stride  and  placed  his  muzzle 
confidingly  in  Edward's  hand,  looking  up  at 
him  with  a  world  of  affection  in  his  soft  dark 
eyes. 

"  This  creature  loves  me,"  he  said,  patting 
his  head ;  "  dogs  are  whimsical  in  their 
likings ;  some  instinct  must  tell  him  that  I 
like  him." 

"  He  takes  no  notice  of  me,  the  brute," 
replied  Gervase  with  asperity  ;  he  was  jealous 
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of  the  clocf,  who  favoured  him  with  a  watchful 
side-loncf  Gflance.  "  I  had  to  thrash  him  once, 
and  he  never  forc^ave  it." 

"  And  I  never  will,"  was  the  mute  response 
in  Hubert's  eye. 

"  His  mistress  cannot  be  far  off,"  Gervase 
added  ;  "  perhaps  you  will  come  in,  Annesley 
• — the  ladies  are  all  at  home." 

"  I  had  intended  calling  before  I  heard  that 
you  were  here,"  he  replied  with  a  hesitating 
air.  "  Oh,  there  is  3'our  father,"  he  said, 
catching  siofht  of  Mr.  Eickman,  who  was 
issuing  from  the  hall  porch  with  his  usual 
bewildered  air,  as  if  he  had  just  waked  from 
a  sound  sleep,  and  was  wondering  where  on 
earth  he  was.  In  a  moment  Annesley  had 
joined  the  old  gentleman  and  was  asking  him 
to  give  him  a  few  minutes  in  private,  to  which 
Mr.  Eickman  readily  assented,  taking  him  to 
his  study,  an  apartment  which  had  formerly 
suggested  a  necromancer's  cave  to  Edward's 
boyish  imagination,  stuffed  as  it  was  with  all 
kinds  of  uncanny  things — fossils,  skeletons, 
minerals,  insects,  and    odd    bones,  with    un- 
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pleasant-looking  bottles  in  which  reptiles 
appeared  to  be  writhing  and  turning. 

A  chair  was  with  some  difficulty  cleared 
from  the  general  overflow  of  papers,  parch- 
ments and  books,  and  placed  opposite  Mr. 
Eickman's  own  arm-chair,  in  which  he  sat, 
regarding  his  guest  attentively  and  trying  to 
remember  if  he  had  recently  applied  to  him 
on  any  subject  connected  with  the  house  or 
land  which  he  held  of  him.  For  Edward 
Annesley  had  for  some  months  past  been  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Gledesworth 
estates,  though  there  had  at  first  been  some 
difficulty  in  getting  probate  of  Paul's  will  in 
consequence  of  the  body  not  having  been 
found.  Gervase,  however,  had  manao'ed 
cleverl}^,  so  that  the  Gledesworth  affairs  had 
been  settled  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  His 
evidence  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  death  had 
satisfied  the  Court  of  Probate,  before  which 
Edward  Annesley  had  not  been  summoned. 

A  vague  notion  that  rent  must  be  due  was 
the  sole  result  of  Mr.  Eickman's  mental  in- 
terrogation, which  continued  for  some  seconds, 
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while  Aniiesley  sat  silent,  looking  down  upon 
a  pile  of  dusty  volumes  lieaped  pell-mell  at 
liis  feet. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Eickman,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  that  you  are  Miss  Lingard's  guardian." 

"  I  am  one  of  her  trustees,  I  never  was  her 
Cfuardian  ;  she  will  soon  be  of  ao-e,"  he  re- 
plied,  surprised  at  the  question. 

*'  At  all  events,"  continued  Annesley,  "  you 
stand  in  place  of  a  father  to  her." 

"  She  is  my  adopted  child,  Annesley,"  he 
replied  ;  "  she  is  the  same  to  us  as  our  own 
daughter — we  have  had  her  so  long.  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  tie  of  consanguinity  is  as 
strong  as  is  generally  supposed.  There  is  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  lower  animals  ;  family  feel- 
ings in  man  are  the  result  of  imagination, 
strengthened  by  religion,  inherited  social  in- 
stincts, and  above  all  of  habit.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  to  observe " 

"  And  habit  has  made  Miss  Lino-ard  vour 
daughter,  sir,"  interrupted  Edward.  "  I  need 
not  tell  you  what  my  circumstances  are, 
because  vou  know.    I  came  to  tell  vou  that  I 
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have  long  loved  your  adopted  daughter,  and 
desire  your  permission  to  pay  my  addresses  to 
her." 

"  You  wish,"  replied  Mr.  Eickman  in  ex- 
treme amazement,  "to  marry — Alice?" 

"  Yes.  It  seemed  right  to  ask  3'our  per- 
mission before  asking  hers." 

Mr.  Eickman  very  deliberately  removed  his 
glasses,  and,  taking  his  handkerchief,  began 
to  polish  them  with  extreme  diligence. 
Having  assured  himself  of  their  spotless  bril- 
liance, he  replaced  them  at  his  eyes  with 
accurate  care  and  looked  through  them 
thouo'htfully  at  his  o^iest." 

"  My  permission,"  he  repeated  with  a 
troubled  air — "  nw  permission.  My  dear  Mr. 
Annesley,  this  is  a  very  great  surprise  to  me 
— a  very  great  surprise.  I  had  understood — 
I  had  been  led  to  suppose — Ah !  perhaps  you 
are  not  aware  that  Miss  Limxard's  affections 
have  already  been  given — your  poor  cousin." 

Edward's  face  darkened,  but  his  gaze  met 
Mr.  Eickman's  steadily. 

"Your  poor  cousin,"  continued  Mr.  Eick- 
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man,  "  had  been  paying  his  addresses  to  her 
for  some  time  at  the  date  of  his  death  ;  I  am 
told,  with  only  too  good  success.  Certainly 
the  poor  child  has  never  been  the  same 
since." 

"I  know  it,"  he  replied,  "and  on  that 
account  do  not  expect  to  win  her  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

Mr.  Eickman  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair 
and  looked  out  of  the  lattice  window  into  the 
drooping  gold  splendour  of  a  laburnum,  and 
watched  the  lansfuid  flio'ht  of  a  bee  hummino; 

Co  O 

about  the  blossom. 

"  I  do  not  recommend  you  to  prosecute  the 
suit,  Mr.  Annesley,"  he  said  after  a  pause. 
"  Alice  is  a  woman  of  deep  feeling ;  she  will 
not  forget  her. dead  lover  quickly,  if  at  all. 
You  will  only  waste  time  and  hope." 

"That  is  my  concern,"  he  returned.  "  The 
question  is,  have  I  your  permission — have  you 
anything  to  urge  against  me  ?  " 

As  he  said  this,  he  looked  so  steadily  and 
even  sternly  at  Mr.  Eickman,  and  his  breath 
came  so  quicklv  through  his  nostrils  above 
VOL.  II.  28 
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liis  dose-shut  lips,  that  the  ohi  gentleman's 
mild  eyes  quailed  and  fell,  and  he  looked  the 
picture  of  embarrassed  misery,  fidgeting  on 
his  chair  as  if  it  had  been  the  f?ridiron  of  St. 
Lawrence,  seekini^  ivords  and  findincf  none. 

"  Is  there  any  reason  why  I  may  not  ask 
Miss  Lingard  to  be  my  wife  ? "  repeated 
Edward  sternly. 

"My  dear  Edward,"  replied  Mr.  Eickman, 
driven  to  bay,  "  3-ou  must  be  aware  that  there 
is  a — a  certain  stigma  upon  your  name — a — 
a  reproach." 

"  What  reproach  ?  "  he  demanded  proudly. 

"  My  dear  Annesley,  I  believe  you  incapa- 
ble of  the  wrong  imputed  to  you,  pray  believe 
that.  If  I  thought  differently,  of  course  I 
should  not  have  received  you  at  my  house  and 
allowed  my  family  to  enter  yours.  But  you 
must  acknowledge  that  such  a  stigma  is  a 
serious  drawback." 

"  I  acknowledge  it,"  he  replied. 

"I  think,"  continued  Mr.  Eickman,  "that 
the  stigma  might  be  removed  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  relating  in  detail  all  that  you  did 
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on  that  unfortunate  afternoon.  There  seems 
to  be  a  hiatus  in  your  narrative,  which  no 
doubt  you  could  easily  fill." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  No 
words  of  mine  could  remove  the  stigma,  such 
as  it  is.  I  could  not  fill  the  hiatus.  All  I  can 
do  is  to  live  it  down,  as  I  shall  in  time.  I 
have  a  bitter  enemy  ;  who  may  repent.  The 
question  is,  do  you  forbid  me  to  ask  your 
adopted  child  to  marry  me  ?  " 

"It  is  very  sad,"  sighed  Mr.  Eickman, 
mournfully  playing  with  a  paper-knife.  "  Very 
sad.  But  I  can  scarcely  venture  to  forbid 
you.  I  must  refer  you  to  Alice  herself.  I 
shall  not  forbid  her,  but  should  she  seek 
counsel  of  me,  I  should  certainly  not  advise 
her  to  marry  a  man  who  is — forgive  me  for 
saying  what  is  no  doubt  too  well  known  to 
you — ostracized  by  his  class."  But  it  was 
not  the  public  ostracism  which  weighed  most 
with  Mr.  Eickman ;  he  thought  that  Edward 
owed  a  full  explanation  to  the  family  into 
which  he  proposed  to  marry. 

"  If   I   am    cut    by   the     county,"    replied 

28* 
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Edward,  "  I  need  not  live  at  Gledeswortli.  I 
liave  already  offered  my  mother  and  sisters 
the  choice  of  any  place  they  like  to  live  in. 
We  could  let  or  leave  Gledeswortli.  But  the 
best  plan  for  me  is  to  stay  and  live  it  down. 
And  my  mother  has  agreed  to  stand  by  me 
and  face  it  out." 

"I  have  protested,"  said  Mr.  Eickman,  with 
an  air  of  relief,  "  according;  to  mv  duty.  I 
will  say  no  more.  (Besides,"  he  reflected,  "  as 
she  is  certain  not  to  accept  him,  it  does  not 
really  matter  whether  I  object  or  not.)  I  do 
not  forbid  your  suit,  but  I  warn  you  that  it 
will  not  be  successful.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, you  are  the  last  man  to  make  Alice 
false  to  the  memory  of  Paul  Annesley." 

Edward  thanked  him  and  rose  to  take  leave 
of  him.  "  You  are  verA^  o-ood  to  me,  Mr. 
Eickman,"  he  said,  shaking  his  hand ;  "  and 
though  you  do  not  encourage  me,  at  least 
believe  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  be  worthy  of 
her. 

"Don't  iro  yet,  they  are  all  at  home.  I 
ihink,"  said  Mr.  Eickman,  satisfied  that  he 
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liad  fully  done  his  duty  in  throwing  all  his 
faculties  into  the  interests  of  every- day  life  for 
a  time,  and  glad  to  retire  mentally  into  his 
world  of  abstractions  and  theories  once  more ; 
"  let  ns  go  and  find  them." 

Edward  and  Alice  had  scarcely  met  since 
Paul's  death.  On  the  rare  occasions  of  his 
calling  at  Arden  Manor,  she  had  seldom  ap- 
peared, and  although  she  visited  his  mother 
and  sisters  at  Gledesworth  Park,  her  visits 
had  occurred  when  he  was  away  with  his 
battery.  Once  or  twice  they  had  met  in  the 
street  at  Medington,  where  Alice  often  paid 
visits  of  weeks'  duration  to  Mrs.  Walter 
Annesley,  who  lived  on  still  in  her  creeper- 
covered  house  ni  the  High  Street,  though  in 
greater  state  than  of  old  ;  but  they  had  not 
stopped  to  speak  to  each  other,  on  account  of 
Mrs.  Annesley's  presence.  For  Mrs.  Annesley 
had  refused  to  meet  any  of  the  Gledesworth 
Annesleys  since  her  son's  death.  She  had 
been  much  discomposed  at  the  readiness 
with  which  probate  of  her  son's  will  had  been 
granted  b}'  the  Court.       She  complained  to 
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Gervase  that  Edward  ought  to  have  been 
summoned  as  a  witness  of  the  death.  At  which 
Gervase  smiled  mysteriously,  and  observed 
that  it  was  unnecessary,  since  the  Court  enter- 
tained no  suspicion  that  he  had  evidence  to 
give.  Only  those  present  in  court  knew  what 
Gervase's  deposition  was ;  the  transaction  was 
too  unimportant  to  be  published. 

Once  Alice,  at  Gervase's  request,  had 
attended  a  political  meeting  at  which  the 
county  member  addressed  his  constituents, 
previous  to  an  election.  Paul  had  then  been 
dead  about  seven  months,  and  Edward,  over- 
persuaded  by  Gervase,  had  consented  to  make 
one  of  the  party  on  the  platform  and  deliver 
a  brief  speech  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  Ex- 
cept the  member  and  one  or  two  inferior  local 
politicians,  no  one  there  had  appeared  aware 
of  his  existence. 

When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  he 
stood  up  and  gazed  with  dim  eyes  and  a 
whirling  brain  upon  the  unaccustomed  sight 
of  a  sea  of  expectant  human  faces  beneath 
him.     He  was  too  nervous  to  notice  that  the 
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applause,  which  in  some  measure  greeted  the 
rising  of  every  other  speaker,  and  which  in 
Gervase's  case  had  been  tumultuous,  was  not 
f orthcomin^y  for  him,  nor  did  his  unaccustomed 
ear  catch  an  ominous  sibilation  which  grew 
into  loud  hisses.  Once  he  had  plunged  into 
a  burning  house  and  rescued  some  sleeping 
children,  rushiniy  tlirou2;h  a  sheet  of  flame  to 
what  seemed  certain  death,  with  closed  eyes, 
sino'eino"  hair  and  sobbino-  breath.  With  the 
same  feeling  of  mortal  agony  and  the  same 
determined  hardenino^  of  his  heart  he  now 
plunged  into  the  scorching  flame  of  public 
speech,  and  was  greatly  surprised  when  his 
preliminary  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen "  floated 
tranquilly  through  the  building  without  pro- 
voking any  convulsion  of  nature,  or  even 
bringing  the  roof  down,  and  he  said  without 
hesitation  or  circumlocution  that  he  approved 
of  the  programme  just  presented  to  them  by 
their  member.  Havino-  done  this  in  about  six 
words,  he  paused,  reflecting  that  he  might  as 
well  sit  down,  since  he  had  nothing:  more  to 
say,    and   wishing    the    others    would    be    as 
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expeditious,  when  the  momentary  silence  was 
broken  by  the  followincf  sentence  flung;  out  in 
a  high  harsh  voice  from  the  back  benches, 
"Who  killed  Paul  Annesley  ?  " 

Cries  of  "  Order  !  "  and  "  Turn  him  out !  " 
made  a  momentary  confusion,  and  then 
Edward,  roused  to  defiance,  with  the  sweat 
standins^  on  his  face,  besran  acfain,  his  nerves 
steadied  by  the  spirit  of  battle,  and  dilated 
upon  some  detail  of  the  member's  programme, 
interrupted  by  hisses,  whistles  and  cries  of 
"  Cain  !  "  "  Cain  !  "  until  he  had  to  sit  down, 
at  the  instance  of  those  near  him,  in  spite  of 
his  fierce  determination  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Gervase  afterwards  maintained  that  these 
cries  came  from  purely  Conservative  sources, 
and  were  merely  an  attempt  to  obstruct  and 
break  up  the  Liberal  meeting  ;  but  as  the 
meeting  passed  off  quietly  after  the  police  had 
forcibly  ejected  one  or  two  ardent  spirits,  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  personality 
had  only  a  political  origin. 

"  He  should  have  left  the  room,"  Alice  said, 
discussino^  it  afterwards. 
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"  Oh,  no  !  "  objected  Sybil.  "  It  was  better 
to  face  it  out,  like  the  brave  man  he  is." 

"  He  will  never  again  take  an  active  part 
in  local  politics,"  commented  Gervase.  "  I 
wish  I  had  not  advised  him  to  begin  so  soon." 

When  Mrs  Walter  Annesley  heard  of  the 
occurrence,  she  laughed  and  observed  that 
Heaven  was  just ;  but  to  Alice  she  said 
nothino-  the  two  liavin^^  aOTeed  that  Edward 
Annesley's  name  was  not  to  be  mentioned 
between  them. 

When  Mr.  Eickman  conducted  Edward  from 
his  study  after  their  private  interview,  they 
found  Alice  and  Sibyl  in  the  garden  behind 
the  house,  entertaining  Horace  Merton  and 
his  sister,  a  child  of  twelve,  who  had  strolled 
in  from  the  vicarage.  The  grey  ridge  of 
down  had  a  solemn  effect  against  the  tranquil 
blue  sky,  and,  but  for  the  fulness  of  the 
leaves,  the  loss  of  the  apple-bloom  and  the 
difierence  of  the  flowers  bordering  the  broad 
turf  walk,  the  scene  was  the  same  as  on  that 
April  day  the  year  before,  when  Paul  and 
Edward  had  surprised  each  other  there.     The 
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pungent  fragrance  of  burning  weeds  helped 
tlie  similitude,  and  the  tall  St.  Joseph's  lilies, 
with  their  dazzling  white  petals  and  hearts  of 
virgin  gold,  stood  as  sentinels  Ijehind  Alice, 
in  place  of  the  soldier-like  narcissus,  which 
had  then  poised  their  green  lances  and  held 
their  heads  erect  behind  her. 

Alice  rose  from  the  bench  on  which  she 
was  sitting  and  came  to  meet  him  ;  when  she 
took  his  offered  hand  he  looked  in  search  of 
the  old  unspeakable  something  he  had 
formerly  seen  there,  but  he  found  nothing 
save  a  settled  sorrow  in  the  o^ance  that 
met  his.  His  heart  miso-ave  him.  and  he 
knew  that  he  must  wait  before  he  could  win 
her ;  her  loss  was  still  too  fresh.  He  sat 
there  like  one  in  a  dream,  o'azino-  at  the 
young  people  who  were  shooting  at  the 
target,  and  stroking  the  head  Hubert  laid 
on  his  knee,  while  Mrs.  Eickman  chatted 
tranquill}',  and  Gervase  preluded  upon  his 
violin  at  a  little  distance,  where  he  could 
see  everybody  and  watch  them,  thinking 
many  thoughts  which  his  music  helped. 
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When  Alice  came  to  the  tea-table  Edward 
placed  his  chair  for  her  and  stood  at  her 
side,  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  began  hoping 
that  she  would  not  fail  to  be  one  of  the 
luncheon  partj^  at  Gledesworth  at  the  end  of 
the  week. 

"  If  you  do  not  come  this  time,"  he  said  in 
a  low  tone,  so  that  others  misfht  not  hear,  "  I 
shall  begin  to  think  you  have  some  quarrel 
against  me." 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Annesley,"  she  replied  earnestly, 
"  pray  do  not  think  that." 

"  I  have  enemies,"  he  continued  in  the 
same  low  voice.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  among 
them.  You  promised  once  that  you  would  be 
my  friend,  if  you  remember." 

"And  I  am  your  friend,"  she  replied,  rais- 
ing her  eyes  and  speaking  very  clearl}^ 
though  softly  and  a  little  tremulously ;  "I 
could  never  be  otherwise." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied,  and  he  almost 
started  when  he  discovered  Gervase  close  at 
hand  offering  him  a  seat,  to  take  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Alice,  since  her  chair 
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was  on  tlie  outside  of  the  semicircle,  and  the 
only  vacant  chair  was  at  the  other  end  next 
Sybil,  who  turned  at  his  approach  and  wel- 
comed him  with  her  usual  cordial  smile. 

"  Do  you  like  being  in  the  army,  Mr. 
Annesley  ?  "  asked  little  Kate  Merton  across 
the  table  all  of  a  sudden,  in  a  silence  which 
followed  some  peaceful  and  common-place 
discussion. 

"  Naturally,  Miss  Kate.  I  entered  the 
service  of  my  own  will,"  he  replied.  "  Why 
do  3^ou  ask  ?  " 

"  Then  how  will  you  like  having  to  leave 
it  ?  "  continued  the  child.  "  Papa  says  you 
were  recommended  to  resioii " 

"  Kate,  be  quiet,"  muttered  her  brother, 
pinching  her. 

"  Well,  he  did,  Horace,  you  heard  him,'' 
she  went  on,  "  and  you  said  it  was  as  good  as 
being  turned  out." 

"  If  ever  I  oo  out  ao-ain  with  that  brat !  " 
thought  Horace,  trying  to  stop  the  child's 
tongue  ;  but  Edward  would  not  have  her 
quieted. 
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"  You  may  tell  your  papa  tliat  I  have  not 
been  recommended  to  resign,"  lie  said.  "You 
need  not  scold  your  sister,  Mr.  Merton ;  she 
merely  shows  me  what  a  very  kind  interest 
people  take  in  my  affairs,"  he  added  sarcasti- 
cally. 

After  this  the  conversation  was  forced  and 
spasmodic ;  Edward  wondered  if  the  fact  of 
his  having  actually  been  recommended  to 
leave  the  service  by  a  brother  officer  of 
subaltern  rank,  as  a  means  of  escaping  a 
coldness  that  threatened  to  orrow  into 
ostracism,  could  possibly  have  become 
known,  and  so  have  given  rise  to  this 
report. 

He  sat  silent,  with  a  gloomy  face  and  eyes 
bent  on  the  turf  at  his  feet.  Sibvl  looked  at 
him,  the  soft  fire  of  her  dark  eyes  clouded 
with  pity,  and  the  tenderest  sympathy  speak- 
ing from  her  face.  Her  father,  usually  so 
unobservant,  surprised  the  look,  and  his  own 
lined  face  softened.  "  What  a  pity  !  "  he 
thought  to  himself,  "  my  clever  little  Sib !  " 
Gervase  saw  it  and  his  face  darkened  ;    Alice 
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saw  nothing  but  the  grass  on  which  her  eyes, 
like  Edward's,  were  bent  in  silent  melancholy. 
Then  Edward  looked  up  and  caught  the  full 
stress  of  yearning  compassion  in  Sibyl's 
guileless  face  and  his  heart  was  touched  ;  for 
a  sympathy  so  complete,  so  mute,  and  so 
impotent  is  rarely  seen  in  a  human  face,  but 
sometimes  in  a  faithful  animal's  lovin^^  craze. 
For  an  instant  Sibyl's  beautiful  soul  seemed 
to  meet  his'  and  surprise  him  with  its  sweet- 
ness ;  then  a  ripple  of  laughter  passed  over 
her  face,  and  she  began  to  rally  him  on  his 
melanchol3^  "  We  are  all  so  dull  and  heavy 
to-night,  there  must  be  thunder  in  the  air," 
she  said.  "  Alice,  do  tell  us  how  you  went  to 
the  Dorcas  meeting  at  Medington  and  how  the 
curate  came  in  to  tea  with  the  fifty  Dorcas 
ladies.  I  often  wonder  what  we  should  do  if 
curates  were  abolished,"  she  added.  "  There 
would  be  nothing  to  amuse  people  in  little 
towns." 

"Oh  !  this  story  is  too  humiliating  to  our 
poor  sex,"  replied  Alice,  rousing  herself  from 
painful    thought ;    "  besides,  I    leave  all  the 
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little  malicious  tales  to  you,  Sibyl ;  no  one 
can  surpass  you  in  that  line." 

"  Unlucky  curate,  to  fall  into  Sibbie's 
hands,"  commented  Gervase. 

But  not  even  Sibyl's  matchless  description 
of  the  solitary  and  bashful  curate  having  tea 
with  fifty  grimly  virtuous  ladies  could  beguile 
the  heaviness  from  Edward  Annesley's  face, 
though  he  joined  in  the  laughter  it  provoked  ; 
nor  did  all  the  merry  discussions  and  illustra- 
tions of  curate-worship  as  practised  in'  the 
Anglican  communion,  which  Gervase  en- 
riched by  anecdotes,  more  amusing  than 
authentic,  appear  to  interest  him. 

Some  haunting  care  embittered  ever^^thing  ; 
he  had  the  preoccupied  look  of  a  man  who  is 
perpetually  remembering  something  he  would 
like  to  forget. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

AT    SUNSET. 

The  Mertoiis  left  early,  and  Gervase  Eick- 
man  looked  at  Edward,  thinking  lie  would 
follow  tliem,  wliicli  lie  did  not.  Mr.  Eick- 
man  had  lonu'  since  vanished  into  the  charmed 
privacy  of  his  study,  and  Mrs.  Eickman  had 
gone  in  to  avoid  the  dew,  but  sat  at  work  in 
a  window  looking  out  on  the  garden. 

"  I  must  go  to  the  shearers'  supper,"  Ger- 
vase said  at  last.  "  Perhaps,  Annesley,  you 
w^ould  not  care  to  look  in  as  well.  You 
would  find  the  humours  of  a  shear-feast 
stale  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  would,"  Sibyl  replied  for  him. 
"  But  I  shall  o'o  and  have  mv  health  drunk. 
Nonsense,  Gervase,  I  shall  go.  You  know 
I  always  look  in  for  a  minute.  Come  at 
once.'* 
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She  took  her  brother's  arm  and  bore  him 
ofl'  protesting,  laughingly,  it  is  true,  yet 
s3riously  annoyed  with  Sibyl  for  coming 
with  him,  and  angry  at  Annesley's  bad  taste 
in  remaining'  with  Alice. 

The  shearers'  supper  was  spread  in  the 
kitchen,  a  long,  low,  dark  room  with  black 
oaken  beams,  filled  now  with  the  odour  of 
hot  food,  the  sound  of  knives  and  forks  and 
human  voices,  and  the  Eembrandt  shadows 
caused  bv  the  firelight  plavins^  on  the  mix- 
ture  of  dusk  and  steam. 

Good  ale  and  good  beef  had  by  this  time 
brought  the  slow  heavy  machinery  of  rustic 
speech  into  full  play.  Eaysli  Squire  was 
telling  his  best  story  :  that  of  the  smugglers 
hidden  in  a  tomb,  whose  morning  uprising 
from  their  hiding-place  made  some  early 
labourers,  going  to  their  work,  think  the  Last 
Day  was  come.  John  Nobbs  had  just  brought 
forth  a  new  and  powerful  joke,  at  the  re- 
membrance of  which  he  still  chuckled. 
He  was  considerini>'  which  of  his  sonars,  "  In 
the  lowlands  low,"  or  "  A  irentle  maiden,   fair 
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iincl  young,"  lie  should  sing.  Sibyl  would 
fain  have  lingered  at  this  scene,  the  un- 
sophisticated humours  of  which  pleased  her 
lively  fancy,  but  after  the  singing  of 

"  Here's  a  healtli  unto  our  ^Meiister,  the    vounder  of 
the  veiist/' 

Gervase  insisted  on  her  o'oing;. 

She  went  out  slowly,  and  leaving  the  house 
and  garden  passed  round  by  the  barns,  and 
strolled  away  in  the  balmy  June  gloaming, 
until  she  reached  the  belt  of  firs,  the  moanin^r 
music  of  wdiich  was  now  still  for  awhile ; 
there  she  stopped  and  saw^  the  first  pale  st-ars 
tremble  into  the  transparent  lemon-tinted 
sky. 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  beautiful  west, 
leant  her  arms  upon  the  rail-fence,  beyond 
which  the  shorn  sheep  were  browsing  with 
plaintive  bleating  and  mellow  bell-tinkling, 
and  watched  the  familiar  miracle  of  the  star- 
rising  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  romantic 
youth ;  her  ardent  imagination  conjuring  up 
visions  and  suggesting  aspirations,  hidden 
from  others  :  for  Sibyl  had  the  sublime  mis- 
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ortune  to  be  a  poet,  as  if  being  a  woman  was 
not  bad  enough. 

A  nightingale's  song,  mellow,  rich  and  tur- 
bulent, poured  from  a  copse  hard  by,  and  the 
tears  sprang  to  Sibyl's  eyes. 

"  Wlien  the  world  is  so  beautiful,"  she 
mused,  "  and  there  is  the  hope  of  one 
still  more  beautiful,  what  can  we  want 
more  r 

She  fell  into  a  train  of  thought,  trying  to 
find  out  and  give  expression  to  the  broad 
general  meaning  of  those  confused  and  con- 
flicting currents  which  make  up  the  full 
stream  of  human  life.  The  best  thing  in 
youth,  next  to  its  unspoiled  capacity  for  en- 
joyment, is  the  limitless  field  of  vision  and 
conjecture  which  its  dim  future  ofiers.  Sibyl 
stood  solitary  and  pensive  in  the  summer 
twilight  and  mused  upon  human  life,  and  her 
own  little  portion  of  it,  trying  to  picture  what 
the  future  mio'ht  brinof  lier,  with  an  ardent 
face  and  infinite  depths  of  thought  in  her 
dark  eyes.  She  saw  her  parents  bending 
under  the  burden  of  years,   and  clinging  to 
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lier  for  support ;  she  saw  herself  expressing 
thoughts  which  sometimes  threatened  to  con- 
sume her,  and  establishing  a  subtle  sympathy 
between  herself  and  thousands  of  unknown 
souls.  But  one  side  of  life  might  never  fully 
be  revealed  to  her,  a  whole  sequence  of 
joys  and  sorrows  must  be  denied  her,  she 
could  be  only  the  spectator  of  the  leading 
events  in  the  drama  of  life.  Thus,  she  re- 
flected, she  might  get  a  truer  image  of  the 
whole  than  if  her  vision  were  distorted  by 
the  storm  and  stress  of  personal  experience. 
For  some  deep  instinct  made  a  fair  unbroken 
view  of  life  necessar}-  to  Sibyl. 

So  these  thouo'hts  came  to  her  as  she 
lingered  beneath  the  firs,  her  bright  face 
lifted  to  the  sky  and  irradiated  by  its  lustre  ; 
these  and  others  too  deep  or  too  sad  to  be 
uttered. 

In  the  meantime  Edward  found  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  so  carefully  soucfht.  He  was 
alone  with  Alice,  whose  spirit  was  stirred  by 
the  thought  that  a  crisis  in  her  life  was  ap- 
proaching, and  still  more  by  the  fear  that  she 
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might  be  too  weak  to  pass  triumphantly 
through  it.  They  strolled  silently  between 
the  tall  white  sentinel  lilies,  the  dazzling 
petals  of  which  shone  in  glorious  purity 
against  the  green  of  the  espaliers.  Edward 
was  too  overcharged  with  feeling  to  speak, 
and  his  heart  miss^ave  him  when  he  observed 
how  changed  Alice's  face  was  since  the  day 
when  first  he  saw  it.  If  the  face  had  been 
dear  then,  it  was  ten-fold  dearer  now,  though 
the  first  glory  of  youth  was  gone  and  its  early 
lustre  dimmed.  During  the  past  months 
Alice  had  suffered  a  wearing,  wasting  pain, 
which  he  was  far  from  divining,  and  the  per- 
petual conflict,  while  marring  the  beauty  of 
her  face,  had  left  its  stamp  in  an  ethereal 
charm  only  seen  in  those  who,  like  Jacob, 
have  wrestled  spiritually  and  prevailed.  The 
patriarch  halted  on  >  his  tliiizh  after  that 
night's  wrestlino'.  Ko  one  mav  issue  alive 
unscarred  from  such  conflict,  and  Alice  never 
regained  her  vouthful  bloom.  Her  face  was 
thin,  her  eves  were  too  bright.  And  thou^fh 
this  suffering  was,  as  he  thought,  for  another, 
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it  endeared  her  to  the  man  ^vho  loved  her  so 
truly. 

Of  late  she  had  fought  hard  against  the 
conclusion  which  had  forced  itself  upon  her 
by  the  river  side.  Whenever  she  saw  Edward 
she  could  not  accept  the  verdict  her  reason 
forced  upon  her.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  her 
thoughts  continually  buffeted  her  and  gave 
her  no  rest ;  she  rose  in  the  mornino-s  bur- 
dened  by  the  weight  of  another's  guilt,  and 
struggled  mentally  all  the  day,  till  at  night 
she  lay  down  with  the  hope  that  some  mis- 
conception existed,  and  that  a  straightforward 
recital  of  all  that  occurred  on  that  most  un- 
happy afternoon  would  remove  the  stigma 
from  Edward  Annesley's  name,  only  to  rise 
and  renew  the  conflict  on  the  morrow.  And 
to-day  when  he  uttered  those  few  words  at 
the  tea-table,  his  voice,  the  silent  devotion  in 
his  manner,  and  the  light  in  his  eyes,  stirred 
a  new  feeling  in  her,  which  should  have  been 
hope,  but  was  fear.  Till  now  she  had  not 
thought  that  he  loved  her  ;  she  had  accepted 
Gervase's   theory   that    his    jealous}^,   unlike 
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Paul's,  was  the  evil  fruit  of  a  passing 
fancy.  His  very  silence,  as  they  paced  the 
turf-walk  in  the  balmy  evening,  told  her 
more  eloquently  of  his  love  than  any  speech ; 
and  the  wild  flutter  of  pulses  within  her 
told  her  too  truly  that  she  loved  him  in 
return. 

After  all  she  was  the  first  to  speak ;  the 
pent-up  resolve  to  question  him  at  all  hazards 
breaking  forth  almost  before  she  was  aware 
of  it. 

"  Mr.  Annesley,"  she  said  gently  and 
calmly,  in  spite  of  the  thick  heart-beats 
which  nearly  choked  her,  "  I  am  glad  to  be 
alone  with  you  for  a  moment.  I  wish  to'  ask 
you  a  very  serious  question." — She  stopped, 
facing  him,  and  looked  down  on  the  grass  at 
their  feet,  where  the  closed  daisies  really 
looked  like  pearls,  margaritce. — "  You  will 
perhaps  think  it  impertinent." 

"  How  could  I  ?  "  he  remonstrated,  recover- 
ing from  the  first  shock  of  surprise.  "  Any 
and  every  question  you  care  to  ask  can  be 
but  an  honour  to  me." 
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"  You  have  asked  me  more  than  once  lo  he 
your  friend,"  she  continued,  "  and  in  that 
name  I  venture  to  ask  this,  not  from  curiosity 
or  any  mean  motive,  but  solely  for  your  own 
sake." 

"  Dearest  Miss  Lingard,  this  is  too  good  of 
you,"  he  replied,  when  she  paused  at  a  loss 
for  further  speech.  "  I  too  have  something 
to  ask  and  something  to  say,  but  I  will  hear 
first,"  he  said,  smilinfj,  "  what  vour  commands 
are." 

Alice  still  looked  down  upon  the  closed 
heads  of  the  daisies,  her  hands  nervously 
locked  together  before  her,  her  lips  com- 
pressed, and  her  face  full  of  feeling  and 
purpose.  The  setting  sun  threw  a  glory  upon 
her ;  swallows  wheeled  in  the  pure  pale  sky 
overhead  ;  sheep-bells,  farmyard  sounds,  birds' 
songs,  and  the  voices  of  village  children  at 
play,  came  borne  in  softened  tones  upon  the 
still  evening  air  ;  opening  roses,  meadow 
clover,  lily  scents,  and  the  vague  perfume  of 
the  young  foliage,  breathed  a  charm  of 
fragrance  about  the  two  lovers,  to  whom  the 
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whole  earth  seemed  char^'ed  with  the  mean- 
iiig  and  melody  of  etherealized  passion. 
Alice  could  scarcely  find  words  to  express 
her  burnino;  thou2;hts. 

"  You  suffer,"  she  said  at  last,  "  under  an 
imputation — that  is  all  the  more  terrible 
because  it  is  so  vao'ue." 

Edward  started  as  if  a  hand  of  ice  had 
been  laid  upon  his  heart  ;  the  whole  world 
changed  for  him,  the  sunlight  was  grey,  and 
the  air  lost  its  balm. 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 

"  I  have  thought,"  she  went  on,  her  heart 
beating  still  more  rapidly,  "  much  upon  it. 
And  I  have  thouoiit  that  vou  mioht  remove 
this — this  reproach." 

"  I  cannot,"  he  replied,  pale  and  agitated — 
*'  Alice,  I  cannot." 

Alice's  memory  vibrated  with  the  words 
she  had  heard  in  the  pine- wood.  "  Promise 
that  you  will  never  tell. — All  need  never  be 
known. — Above  all  she  must  never  know." 
She  knew  now  that  she  was  the  Helen  of  that 
fratricidal  strife. 
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"  Oh,  do  not  say  that !  "  she  cried.  "  Surely, 
surely  you  should  tell  all  that  happened  on 
that  day.  Perhaps,  after  all,  you  have  told 
all  ?  "  she  pleaded,  pressmg  her  hands  together 
in  the  intensity  of  her  hope.  "  Oh  !  you  have 
told  all,  and  what  is  rumoured  of  something 
concealed  is  onl}^  scandal,"  she  urged,  though 
his  own  words  about  concealment  sounded  in 
her  memory,  even  as  she  spoke,  like  a  funeral 
knell. 

He  turned  away,  and  then  he  turned  again 
and  looked  in  her  aoitated  face. 

"  You  mean  well,  dearest  Miss  Lingard," 
he  said,  "  but  this  discussion  is  as  useless  as  it 
is  painful.  I  can  bear  the  burden,  such  as  it  is. 
I  shall  live  it  down.  After  all,  whatsis  the 
opinion  of  others  ?  " 

"  Is  my  opinion  nothing  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It  is  everything.  Alice,  Alice  ;  think  as 
kindly  of  me  as  you  can.  I  love  you,  Alice, 
I  loved  you  the  first  moment  I  saw  you  ;  do 
not  mistrust  me." 

He  had  now  taken  her  hands  and  oblio-ed  her 
to  look  at  him,  which  she  did  throuoli  tears. 
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"  Tell  me  the  whole  truth,"  she  said. 

"  No,  Alice  ;  believe  in  me,  but  do  not  ask 
me  this,"  he  replied.  "  Of  all  people  I  can 
never  tell  you  the  story  of  that  hour." 

"  Would  it  not  ease  your  mind  to  speak 
freely  to  one  who — who — who  is  your  friend  ?  " 
she  continued,  in  a  way  that  touched  him. 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  no.  It  cannot  be. 
I  must  ask  you  to  bury  this  subject  in  your 
memory  for  ever.  Dearest  Alice,  I  know 
what  sorrow  fell  upon  you  on  that  day.  I 
have  not  spoken  to  you  of  my  ieelings  since, 
because  I  respected  your  grief.  But  what  is 
past  is  past,  and  cannot  be  changed,  and  you 
are  vouno-  and  without  near  ties.  And  I  have 
loved  you,  faithfully  and  truly,  ever  since 
that  day  when  I  first  saw  you.  And  I  came 
here  to-day  to  ask  you — not  to  be  my  wife — 
it  is  over-soon  for  you  to  think  of  that,  but  to 
besfin  a  new  life  and  think  of  mv  need  of  you, 
and  let  me  see  you  from  time  to  time  and  try 
to  win  you.  Wlien  you  know  that  my  whole 
heart  is  bound  up  in  you,  will  you  not  try  to 
take  me  for  vour  husband  ?  " 
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Alice  disengaged  the  hands  he  had  been 
clasping  in  the  growing  intensity  of  his  words, 
and  stood  a  little  farther  from  him,  pausing 
before  she  replied,  with  a  strong  resolve  to 
put  away  feeling  and  listen  only  to  duty. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are  sayino-  Mr. 
Annesley  ?  "  she  asked  at  last ;  "  you  come  to 
me  with  a  stain  upon  you,  and  you  refuse  to 
move  it  by  an  explanation." 

"  Time  will  efface  that  stain,"  he  replied, 
shrinking  slightly  beneath  her  words,  which 
cut  him  to  the  heart.  "  And  thou2fh  I  am 
stout  enough  to  face  the  world's  scorn  and 
bear  the  burden  myself,  I  should  never  ask  a 
wife  to  share  it.  I  would  ask  her  to  leave 
this  place  and  let  me  find  her  a  home,  where 
these  rumours  have  not  been  heard.  I  know 
that  this  is  a  disadvantaa-e,  but  if  love  can 
atone  for  anythino-  my  love  is  strono'  enouo-h 
to  atone  for  this.  If  you  could  once  learn  to 
love  me,  Alice,  and  you  might  in  time,  the 
world's    opinion   would   weioii    liaiitly   with 

you." 

She  was  dumb  with  amazement.     The  man 
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who  stood  before  her,  exalted  by  honest 
feehiii?,  his  face  earnest,  and  his  voice 
eloquent  with  it,  could  not  be  guilty  of  what 
was  imputed  to  him.  Nor  could  he  be  a  dis- 
simulator. Her  heart  went  out  to  him,  she 
longed  for  mental  blindness,  she  would  have 
given  half  her  life  not  to  have  overheard  his 
compact  with  Gervase,  or  Gervase's  subse- 
quent hints.  If  she  could  but  wipe  that  hour 
from  her  memory  and  trust  him,  as  he 
expected  her  to  trust  him,  then  she  could 
give  herself  to  him  with  perfect  unreserve  and 
share  the  burden  that  was  pressing  so  heavily 
upon  him,  with  no  reproach  from  her 
conscience. 

"  Mr.  Annesley,"  she  replied  coldly  at  last, 
"  you  cannot  love  me  if  you  do  not  trust  me. 
And  if  you  trusted  me,  you  would  confide 
your  secret  to  me." 

"  My  secret !  "  a  red  flush  rushed  over  his 
face.  "  Wliy  do  you  attribute  a  secret  to  me  ? 
I  see  that  I  can  never  win  your  love,  since  I 
have  not  won  your  trust." 

He  turned  away,  his  face  dark  in  the  chill 
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twiliglit,  and  the  misery  in  it  went  to  Alice's 
heart.  "  Let  me  trust  you,"  she  besought 
him,  "  tell  me  what  foundation  there  is  for  these 
dark  surmises.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Annesley,  I 
should  like  to  trust  you,"  she  added  with  a 
pathos  which  moved  and  yet  gladdened  him. 
Surely  there  was  a  little  love  in  that  be- 
seeching voice,  he  thought,  and  he  seemed  to 
see  it  in  the  face  upon  which  he  turned  to 
gaze  in  the  pale  twilight. 

"  Trust  me,"  he  said,  his  voice  vibrating 
with  strong  feeling,  "  trust  me  perfectly  with 
a  large  unquestioning  trust.  Eemember, 
once  for  all,  I  cannot  clear  up  this  mystery. 
You  do  not  know  what  you  ask,  or  you  would 
never  ask  it.     Trust  me." 

Alice  beofan  to  tremble  ao^ain,  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  together  with  a  silent 
prayer  for  guidance.  It  would  be  so  sweet 
to  say  "  I  trust  you  ;  "  but,  knowing  what  she 
knew,  so  wrong ;  the  thing  she  was  asked  to 
condone  was  too  terrible. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  cannot  trust  one  who 
does  not  trust  me." 
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He  was  silent  and  heart-struck.  Once 
more  he  turned  aside  and  gazed  bhmkly 
away  over  the  balmy  garden,  where  the 
flowers  poised  their  heads  in  a  dreamy  still- 
ness that  seemed  to  yearn  for  speech,  and  a 
brown  mystery  of  shadow  was  being  woven 
about  the  trees,  away  to  the  firs,  beneath 
which  Sibyl  was  standing  unseen,  to  the 
meadows  where  the  sheep  were  grazing  tran- 
quilly in  the  mystic  gloaming,  to  the  coppice 
from  the  oTeen  heart  of  which  a  nio'htino'ale 
was  sinoino-  to  the  hill,  dark  ao^ainst  a  skv 
bright  with  the  after  glow  and  pierced  by  a 
few  pale  faint  stars. 

"I  do  trust  you,  and  I  love  you  as  I 
shall  never  love  again,"  he  said,  after  a  brief, 
sharp  spasm  of  pain,  "  but  it  is  all  over 
now.  Only  think  as  kindly  as  you  can  of 
me,  Alice,  and  remember  me  when  you  want 
a  friend." 

He  was  going,  but  an  overpowering  im- 
pulse moved  her  to  recall  him. 

"  Stay,"  she  cried,  "  do  not  go  like  this." 

He    came   back   quickly,   took  her    hands, 
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and  spoke  without  reserve,  wild  words  of 
passion. 

"  Husli !  "  she  cried  ;  "  do  not  speak  like 
that,"  and  he  was  silent. 

"  Think  it  over,"  he  said,  presently,  "  I  can 
wait.     Say  that  I  may  come  again  later." 

The  apparition  of  Gervase  at  the  end  of  the 
turf-walk  made  them  start  asunder,  and  they 
went  to  meet  him,  the  agitation  in  their  faces 
hidden  by  the  friendly  dusk.  Gervase  ap- 
peared surprised  to  see  them.  "  I  thought 
you  had  gone  long  ago,  Annesley,"  he  said, 
apparently  untroubled  b}'  the  thought  that 
his  company  was  superfluous.  "What  a 
charminc^  nioiit !  Somebodv  said  Sibyl  was 
out  here  ;  have  you  seen  her,  Alice  ?  " 

"  It  is  later  than  I  thought,"  said  Edward  ; 
"  these  long  days  deceive  one.  There  is  no 
real  night." 

"  The  moon" will  rise  soon,"  returned  Ger- 
vase  ;  "  you  had  better  wait  for  her.  I  envy 
you  your  ride^  over  the  downs.  ^Mien  are 
you  and  I  to  have  our  moonlight  stroll, 
Alice  ?  " 
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"Not  to-niglit,"  slie  replied,  "I  am  tired." 
And  when  they  reached  the  garden  door,  she 
vanished  with  a  brief  "  good-night "  into  the 
shadowed  house,  responding  by  a  slight  in- 
clination of  the  head  to  Edward's  murmured 
injunction  "Write." 

Then  he  rode  away  in  the  dewy  silence,  and 
thought  it  all   over  with    a   heavy  heart   in 
which  there  glowed  scarcely  a  spark  of  hope. 
Over  the  ghostly  downs  in  the  faint  dusk  and 
in  the  rising  moonlight  he  rode,  up  and  down 
and  across  for  miles  and  miles,  and  every  rood 
of  land  over  which  he  rode  was  his  own.     He 
looked  sadly  at  his  fair  inheritance   sleeping 
tranquilly  in  the  magical    moonlight,  wood- 
land, farm  and  held  spread  over  the   undula- 
ting down  land,  and  in  the  plain  beneath  ;  he 
would  have  given  half  his  life  to  be  free  of  it, 
for  the  price  he  had  paid  for  it  was  too  heavy. 
The  face  of  Paul,  as  he  had  last  seen  it,  dark 
with  passion  and  bitter  with  mockery,  floated 
before  him  ghostlike,  and  took  the   ethereal 
sweetness   from   the  moonlisrht,  and  dimmed 
the  cjlorv  of  the  calm  infinite   ni<>"ht.     He  saw 
VOL.  II.  30 
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well  that  the  dead  Paul  was  as  serious  a 
barrier  as  the  livinor  one  had  been.  Even  if 
Alice  recovered  from  her  sorrow,  this  silence 
between  them  must  ever  keep-  them  apart ; 
since  she  did  not  trust  him  he  could  never 
hope  to  win  her  love. 

Wliile  he  rode  away  thus  in  the  dim, 
summer  night,  the  tranquil  household  at 
Arden  quieted  down,  and  when  the  family 
had  retired  for  the  night,  Sibyl  knocked  at 
Alice's  door  and  entered  her  room. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me  to- 
night ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Alice,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  this  little  formula,  the  prelude  to 
some  sisterly  confidence  ;  "  have  vou  anvthinor 
to  confess  ?  " 

"  My  sins  have  not  been  very  black  to-da}^," 
replied  Sibyl,  kissing  her  with  unwonted  ten- 
derness, "but  I  thought — Alice,  have  you 
sent  him  away  ?  " 

Alice  silently  kissed  her. 

"  All  the  world  is  ao-ainst  him,"  continued 
Sibyl ;  "  you  should  stand  by  his  side." 
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Alice  burst  into  tears  and  said  nothing. 

"Is  it  because  you  believe  these  hate- 
ful scandals?"  Sibyl  went  on.  "Surely 
you  cannot  think  there  is  any  truth  in 
them  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Alice,  lifting  her  head  from 
Sibyl's  shoulder,  "that  he  ought  to  clear 
himself." 

"  How  couldhe  ?  " 

"  He  could  make  a  full  and  clear  statement 
of  all  that  he  did  that  afternoon." 

"  Yes.  And  publish  it  in  the  papers,  and 
make  the  town  crier  proclaim  it  in  Medington 
streets,"  retorted  Sibyl,  scornfully,  "  and  who 
would  believe  it  ?  " 

It  had  not  occurred  to  Alice  before  that  he 
could  not  now  clear  himself ;  that  the  more 
he  noticed  the  vaa'ue  accusations  lodo^ed 
against  him,  the  more  substance  they  would 
take  ;  that  nothing  short  of  a  public  trial, 
with  its  formal  cliarires  and  formal  refutation 
of  them,  ending  in  an  acquittal,  could  efilice 
the  stain  upon  him.  If  a  man  is  said  to  be  an 
untrustworthy  man,  it    is   impossible  to  dis- 

30* 
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prove  tlie  charge  ;  if  he  is  accused  of  forgery, 
he  cannot  be  held  guilty  until  the  charge  is 
supported  by  reliable  evidence.  No  special 
accusation  could  be  brouHit  as^ainst  Edward 
Anneslev,  the  worst  that  was  urged  against 
him  was  matter  of  surmise  at  the  most.  The 
case  stood  thus :  the  cousins  had  quarrelled, 
and  it  was  known  that  they  had  been  near 
each  other,  if  not  together,  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  violent  death  of  one  ;  it  was 
not  known  where  the  survivor  was  at  the 
moment  of  the  accident,  the  fatal  termination 
of  which  only  was  witnessed  by  a  third 
23erson.  The  death  was  of  great  advantage  to 
the  survivor,  the  motive  for  crime  was 
present.  The  fact  that  the  dead  man's 
mother  refused  to  meet  his  heir  and  her 
nearest  kinsman  was  impressive.  How  all 
this  was  known,  and  how  all  these  surmises 
and  conjectures  had  been  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  facts  known  onh'  to  a  few 
persons,  and  occurring  in  a  foreign  country, 
was  a  mystery  that  Edward  Annesley  and  his 
friends  vainly  attempted  to  solve. 
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"  He  must  have  some  deadly  enemy,"  Sibyl 
liad  said  once,  whereupon  Gervase  advised 
her  not  to  repeat  that  observation. 

''If  you  wish  to  ruin  a  person's  repu- 
tation, '  he  added,  "  the  best  way  is  to  lay 
some  charge  against  him  that  admits  no 
disproof  and  get  it  well  talked  about." 

"True,"  replied  Mr.  Packman,  who  was 
present,  "  a  germ  of  fact  infinitesimal  in 
magnitude,  accompanied  by  a  certain  bias, 
when  passed  through  the  minds  and  mouths 
of  numerous  narrators,  develops  to  enormous 
and  unexpected  proportions.  Each  narrator 
adds  from  a  defective  or  careless  memory ; 
hearsays  are  reported  as  witnessed  facts  ; 
imagination  supplies  gaps  and  enhances 
details,  because  the  innate  artistic  feeling  of 
mankind  demands  a  properly  proportioned 
story.  A  savage  performs  some  isolated  feat 
of  endurance,  he  develops  into  a  hero  ;  the 
deeds  of  several  such  heroes,  are  in  the 
course  of  time  attributed  to  one,  whose 
actions  gradually  become  miraculous,  until  in 
the  course  of  aiies  the  brave  savac^e  is  a  ^od. 
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8ucli  are  myths,  sucli  is  the  legendary  dawn 
of  history." 

These  words  Alice  remembered  now, 
acknowledging  their  justice,  and  bitterly 
regretting  and  censuring  the  concealment, 
which  she  thought  the  cause  of  the  whole 
imbroglio. 

Better,  far  better  for  Edward,  she  thought, 
it  would  have  been  had  he  given  himself  up 
to  the  Cantonal  authorities  as  having  been 
the  accidental  cause  of  his  cousin's  death,  if, 
as  she  supposed,  that  death  had  occurred  in 
the  course  of  a  quarrel  or  strugoie  in  which 
both  had  forgotten  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  stood.  If,  as  she 
had  often  hoped,  Edward  had  merely  wit- 
nessed the  accident,  why  did  he  not  report 
what  he  saw  ?  why  was  there  any  conceal- 
ment ?  was  he  afraid  of  attaching  suspicion 
or  blame  to  himself?  Was  he,  in  short,  a 
coward  ? 

"  After  all,"  said  Sibyl,  at  the  end  of  their 
conference  in  Alice's  chamber  that  nioht, 
"  what   do    these   calumnies   matter  ?      They 
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naturally  pain  him.  But  he  will  soon  live 
them  down."  Which  was  but  an  echo  of 
Edward's  words  in  the  garden  that  night, 
Alice  reflected,  as  the  door  closed  upon 
Sibyl,  and  left  her  to  the  unwelcome  com- 
panionship of  her  own  thoughts. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

CONFLICT. 

Sibyl's  reasoning  could  not  quiet  the  fever  in 
Alice's  breast.  The  words  Edward  Annesley 
had  used  on  the  fatal  afternoon  when  he 
implored  Gervase's  silence,  rang  in  her 
ears  and  would  ring  for  ever,  and  the 
edelweiss  she  had  seen  in  his  hat  was  always 
bearinof  witness  ae^ainst  him.  How  could  the 
cousins  have  exchanged  hats  ?  and  why  did 
Edward  remove  the  edeliceiss  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  it  ?  The  onl}^  solution  was  that  he 
had  had  some  part  in  the  accident,  involving 
the  temporary  loss  of  his  own  hat  as  well  as 
of  Paul's,  and  had  taken  Paul's  by  mistake. 
It  was  still  possible  that  Edward's  part  in 
the  accident  was  innocent,  or,  at  least  un- 
intentional ;    Paul    mio'ht     have    been     the 
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aggressor  ;  but  if  Edward's  part  was  innocent, 
why  did  lie  conceal  it  ?  All  !  why  ?  was  the 
weary  burden  of  the  perpetual  strife  within 
her. 

Few  thino's  were  more  hateful  to  Alice  in 
the  proud  purity  of  her  own  transparent 
truthfulness  than  anything  approaching  to 
deceit.  It  was  painful  to  her  to  have  to 
withhold  the  most  innocent  truth.  She  could 
not  conceive,  in  the  noble  simplicity  of  her 
nature,  that  an  honourable  man  could  be 
ashamed  to  publish  any  incident  in  his  life. 
She  could  not  respect  a  man  with  any  such 
concealment.  Yet  she  loved  him  ;  she  would 
willingly  have  yielded  up  her  life  if  she 
could  but  see  the  veil  lifted,  and  Edward's 
honour  and  intee^ritv  shining^  clear  and  un- 
sullied  behind  it. 

There  was  no  rest  for  her  that  night  ; 
she  knew  that  a  worse  conflict  than  any  she 
had  yet  endured  must  be  strusfGded  throuc^h 
before  dawn.  She  said  her  usual  prayers 
mechanically,  she  could  not  drive  the  one 
subject  from  her  thoughts,  and  then  she  sent 
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up  that  inarticulate  cry  for  help,  which  the 
soul  utters  in  its  extremity,  and  which  is  more 
eloquent,  or  at  least  more  earnest,  than  any 
syllabled  prayer. 

The   moon   had    risen   and    the    niizht  was 

m 

warm  and  still.  Alice  wanted  air,  the 
anguish  within  her  bid  fair  to  stifle  her.  She 
extinguished  her  lights  and  sat  by  the  open 
lattice,  o'azino'  out  into  the  vast  calm  nisiit, 
wrestling  inwardly,  half  in  prayer,  half  in 
thought.  Sibyl  came  back  on  some  trivial 
errand  and  saw  her  sitting  there,  pale  and 
statuesque,  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
luminous  veil  of  moon- beams,  her  head  rest- 
ing on  her  hand,  her  gaze  directed  to  the  pale 
pure  sky,  which  was  studded  with  celestial 
watch-fires  made  faint  by  the  white  moonlight. 
The  girls  knew  each  other's  moods,  and  Sibvl 
withdrew,  aware  that  it  was  useless  to  sav 
anything.  Her  heart  ached  for  Alice  ;  she 
carried  the  picture  of  the  still  and  suffering 
figure  traced  upon  the  night's  faint  dark- 
ness, and  etherealized  by  the  fairy  web  of 
white     rays    woven     about     her,    into     the 
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perplexed   wonderland  of   her  own  fantastic 
dreams. 

Over  and  over  a^ain  did  Alice  aro'ue  the 
case  for  the  prosecution  and  that  for  the 
defence,  with  varjdng  but  always  unsatisfac- 
tory verdict.  What  steeled  her  heart  most 
against  Edward  was  the  fact  of  his  enjoying 
Paul's  inheritance.  If  some  angry  or  acci- 
dental violence  on  his  part  had  caused  his 
cousin's  death,  surely  he  mioht  renounce  the 
fruits  of  that  death,  he  might  make  over  the 
property  to  his  next  brother,  at  least.  But 
no,  he  enjoyed  the  land  without  apparent 
remorse,  and  now  he  wished  to  take  the  lady 
as  well.  If  he  came  to  her,  penitent  and  un- 
happy, she  would  gladly  throw  in  her  lot 
with  his,  loyally  sharing  the  burden  and  the 
bitterness,  and  helping  him  retrieve  the  past. 

Even  now  there  were  moments  when  her 
heart  so  yearned  over  him  that  she  felt  that 
love  must  be  paramount  to  everything — she 
must  close  her  eyes  on  what  she  was  not 
supposed  to  know,  and  make  the  best  of 
what    remained  of   his  stained   life,   trusting 
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him  with  the  large  generous  trust  he  had 
asked  of  her,  and  evoking  the  better  soul  in 
the  man  who,  as  she  knew,  loved  her  deeply. 
As  his  wife  he  would  perhaps  confide  in  her, 
and  she  would  help  him  make  such  atonement 
as  was  possible,  loj^ally  sharing  his  reproach. 
But  then  the  horror  of  this  secret  rushed 
upon  her  soul,  and  she  felt  that  to  marry  one 
to  whom  she  imputed  things  so  dark,  would 
be  to  share  in  his  sin  :  such  a  union  could 
never  be  blessed  of  Heaven  or  bring  any 
happiness  to  either  of  them.  She  thought  of 
children  who  would  inherit  a  curse,  and  to 
whom  she  would  fear  to  speak  of  their  father's 
life.  She  saw  darkness  standim^  for  ever 
between  them,  an  impassable  barrier  ;  she 
saw  the  vears  passing  on  and  makino^  the 
confession  harder  and  harder.  She  thought 
of  Paul's  desolate  mother,  childless  in  her 
lonely  old  age,  bereft  of  the  one  son  she  had 
so  passionately  loved,  and  in  him  of  all  the 
joy  of  her  widowed  life.  It  would  be  treason 
to  her  to  link  her  lot  with  Edward's.  She 
had  been  much  with  Mrs.  Annesley  of  late, 
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and  tlie  desolate  woman  had  grown  very  dear 
to  Alice's  filial  heart.  She  never  repeated 
her  first  accusation  of  her  nephew  to  Alice, 
but  her  silence  with  regard  to  him  was 
terribly  eloquent.  She  clung  to  Alice  and  to 
no  one  else,  and  besought  her  not  to  leave 
her ;  she  was  the  only  comfort  left  her,  she 
told  her  ao-ain  and  asfain. 

After  all,  Edward  had  enough  without  her ; 
he  had  youth,  health,  and  friends,  and  the 
wealth  and  position  that  would  in  time  attract 
more  ;  for  no  doubt,  as  he  said,  he  would  live 
these  slanders  down.  He  might  indeed  have 
such  pangs  of  conscience  as  would  take  the 
lustre  out  of  the  very  sunlight.  Yet  when 
his  face  rose  before  her  in  all  the  reproach 
of  its^'earnest  honest  love,  as  she  had  seen  it 
in  the  garden  that  night,  she  could  not  at- 
tribute any  wrong  to  him.  Then  recurred 
the  old  monotonous  burden,  why,  why  did 
he  conceal  anything?  Surely  if  he  sought 
her-^as  his  wife,  he  owed  it  to  her  to  keep  back 
nothing 'of  his  past;  to  demand  that  large 
generous  trust  was  an  insult.     No  ;  with  that 
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reserve  lie  could  not  love  lier  truly  and  trust- 
fully. The  world's  verdict  was  nothing  if  she 
could  but  strangle  the  serpent  of  doubt  which 
gnawed  so  incessantly  upon  her  heart. 

She  looked  down  into  the  quiet  garden, 
where  they  had  walked  in  the  evening  dews, 
when  he  told  her  the  old  tale  that  every 
woman  loves  to  hear  and  yearns  to  respond 
to  ;  she  thought  of  his  coming  on  that  early 
spring  day  when  she  sat  among  her  flowers 
and  looked  up  and  loved  him,  and  felt  that 
he  loved  her,  before  there  was  time  to  reflect ; 
she  knew  that  she  must  love  him  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  that  without  him  she  could  know 
nothing  of  the  joy  and  beauty  of  life.  She 
could  not  give  him  up,  she  was  too  weak  ;  it 
seemed  as  if  her  frail  being  must  be  rent 
asunder  in  the  struo'orle. 

So  she  thought,  over  and  over  again, 
praying  for  guidance,  while  the  hours  went 
on. 

Presently  she  saw  the  pencil  of  rays  which 
streamed  from  Gervase's  chamber  window, 
showing    he    was    busy  within,    vanish,    and 
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she  knew  tliat  all  the  house  was  asleep 
and  silent  as  death.  The  tall  eight-day  clock 
ticked  loudly  in  its  oaken  case  in  the  hall, 
like  a  living  pulse  of  family  life  ;  it  chimed 
hour  after  hour  in  its  friendly  familiar  voice  ; 
she  remembered  how  she  had  listened  to  it  in 
the  silence  of  the  first  forlorn  night  she  passed, 
a  friendless  child,  beneath  the  roof  which  had 
since  sheltered  her  so  warmly.  She  thought 
of  all  their  kindness,  and  the  little  she  had 
ever  been  able  to  do  for  them  in  return.  She 
remembered  Gervase's  love,  which  he  had  so 
generously  conquered  ;  why  could  she  not 
have  loved  him  ?  She  had  taken  Sibyl's  lover 
from  her,  she  had  blighted  Paul's  life,  she  had 
broug^ht  she  knew  not  what  between  the 
cousins,  probably  had  been  the  cause  of  Paul's 
death ;  why  had  she  been  made  the  unwilling^ 
instrument  of  so  much  trouble  ?  She  would 
at  least  try  to  do  well.  She  took  counsel  of 
the  quiet  night,  the  deep  serene  silence  sank 
like  balm  into  her  soul ;  the  pale  pure  stars 
spoke  peace  to  her  troubled  breast.  The 
shrouding    moonshine     slanted    and     glided 
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gradually  away  from  her  window,  leaving  her 
in  the  soft  shadows. 

The  flowers  slept  in  the  garden  beneath ; 
friendly  Hubert  slept  his  watchful  dog-sleep 
at  her  door  ;  the  horses  were  quiet  in  their 
stalls,  the  rattle  of  a  halter  or  the  stamp  of  a 
hoof  was  too  far  off  to  be  heard  even  through 
that  throbbing  silence  ;  the  cocks  and  hens 
were  all  still  on  their  perches  ;  the  sheep  and 
cattle  grazed  so  quietly  in  the  distant  mea- 
dows, tlie}^  scarcely  seemed  to  move ;  a  wind 
which  woke  and  sighed  throug;ii  the  balmy 
foliao^e  of  the  new -leaved  trees,  died  awa^' ; 
the  nioiitino^ale's  son^f  had  ceased  suddenly 
long  ago  ;  only  the  weird  occasional  creaking 
of  furniture,  the  rustle  of  some  nio'ht  creature 
through  the  grass,  and  the  strange  rhythmic, 
lono^-drawn  breathini:^  which  vibrates  throuuh 
solitar}'  nights,  like  sleep's  self  made  audible, 
emphasized  the  deep  silence,  while  the  scent  of 
the  dewy  earth  and  drenched  grass,  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  tall  lilies,  white  in  the  summer 
darkness,  and  all  the  fraijrance  of  oreen  and 
OTOwino-  thino's  filled  it  with  balm. 

O  o  O 
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Stars  set,  the   moon  had  glided  ghost-like 
away  behind  the  down,  a  cock  crew,  a  fresh 
breeze  awoke,  a  pale  greyness  stole  into  the 
eastern  sky  and   chilled  the  stars,   and  -still 
Alice    sat    statue-like    at    the    open   lattice, 
resolute  to  wrestle  once  for  all  to   the  very 
death   with    the  question  which  so    tortured 
her ;    resolute   also    to    decide    once   for   all 
whether  she   ought  to   accept  or   refuse    the 
only   chance   of    happiness    life    offered   her, 
whether  it  was  her  duty  to  give  life-long  pain 
or    pleasure    to    one    whose    happiness    was 
dearer  to  her  than  life. 

Her  face  grew  sharp  and  pinched  in  the 
grey  pallor  of  the  early  dawn ;  for  the  in- 
ward struggle  grew  fiercer  as  the  hours  went 
on ;  the  sweet  deep  silence  which  was  so 
helpful  to  her  would  soon  be  broken  by  all 
the  voices  of  the  woods  and  fields  ;  the  sun 
would  soon  strike  upon  the  earth  and  dissi- 
pate the  friendly  veil  of  darkness  and  lay  her 
trouble  bare ;  she  must  decide  quickly. 
Doubt  is  the  most  dreadful  torture  the  soul 
can  endure,  especially  doubt  of  those  we  love; 
VOL.    II.  31 
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there  were  moments  in  that  night  of  bitter 
conflict  when  it  w  ould  have  been  comparative , 
happiness  to  Ahce  to  have  her  worst  fears  for 
Edward  confirmed.  In  that  case  she  saw 
herself  in  imagination  at  his  side,  in  some 
vague  way  helping  and  healing  him  ;  a  seduc- 
tive vision.  Had  he  come  to  her,  suffering, 
needing  her,  she  must  have  taken  him. 

Her  mother's  face  floated  before  her. 
Scenes  from  childhood  came  back,  casting 
strong  lights  and  shadows  on  her  father's  un- 
worthiness  and  her  mother's  misery.  Her 
resolve  was  made  ;  she  would  give  Edward 
up.  Then  the  conviction  of  his  integrity 
darted  arrow-like  into  her  soul,  and  the 
struggle  began  once  more.  For  if  he  were 
indeed  guiltless  she  would  be  doing  him  a 
terrible  injustice  in  refusing  him.  She  had 
long  ceased  to  think  of  the  consequences  to 
herself,  she  considered  only  what  she  owed  to 
Heaven  and  the  man  who  had  placed  his 
happiness  in  her  hands. 

Again  the  cock  crew ;  the  brooding  grey- 
ness   of   the   approaching   dawn   grew   more 
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intense ;  a  bird  stirred  ;  a  sort  of  grim  ghastli- 
ness  fell  upon  everything  ;  the  tall  lilies  shook 
on  their  stems,  and  were  lost  in  the  blurred 
shadow  ;  a  perceptible  shudder  passed  over 
the  earth,  and  many  stars  vanished  from  the 
sky. 

Something  cold  touched  the  hand  Alice  laid 
on  the  window  ledge  ;  it  was  the  key  of  the 
vestry  which  was  lent  her  that  she  might  pass 
in  and  out  of  the  church  to  play  the  organ. 
She  took  it  up,  and  throwing  a  shawl  over 
her  head  and  shoulders,  glided  softly  down  the 
stairs,  and,  noiselessly  sliding  back  the  bolts 
of  the  garden  door,  stole  out  into  the  grey 
garden.  A  lark  shot  up  unseen  into  the  dim 
sky,  and  broke  the  shadowy  stillness  with  a 
thin  strain  of  song ;  other  birds  woke,  and 
filled  the  air  with  faint,  half-forlorn  pipings 
and  chirpings ;  there  was  a  sort  of  trouble  in 
the  air  and  in  their  voices  ;  they  had  not  j^et 
courage  for  full  song — they  hoped  for  the 
cheerful  sun-rising,  but  were  by  no  means 
sure  that  it  would  truly  come. 

Every  object  was  now  distinct  in  the  grey 

31* 
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blankness  which  seemed  but  a  mockery  of 
life  and  light — distinct  and  yet  quite  different 
to  what  it  was  in  the  familiar,  comfortable 
light  of  day.  The  house  looked  ghostly  with 
its  blinded  windows,  it  was  so  still  and  lifeless ; 
every  cottage  had  a  deserted,  death-like 
aspect ;  ever}^  chimney  was  smokeless  ;  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  anything  human  was 
near,  and  yet  the  thought  of  well-known  faces 
blind  with  sleep  beneath  those  thatched  eaves 
intensified  the  solitude. 

She  passed  through  the  garden  and  meadow 
by  the  rick-yard,  gathering  her  skirts  about 
her  to  avoid  the  drenchinc^  dew,  along^  behind 
the  quiet  cottages  and  tlie  inn  with  its  row  of 
sycamores,  till  she  reached  another  village, 
scarcely  more  silent  than  that  beneath  the 
thatched  roofs  below — the  villaire  of  the  dead, 
whose  narrow  homes  clustered  even  more 
closely  than  the  others  about  the  hallowed 
walls  of  the  ancient  church.  For  these  the 
sun  would  rise  in  vain,  bringing  no  joy  nor 
any  trouble  or  temptation,  perplexity  or  stife. 

A  golden  warmth  stole  into  the  grey  world 
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as  she  walked  on,  and  when  she  passed 
through  the  church^'ard  wicket  there  was  a 
great  change.  The  square  tower,  with  its 
wide  buttresses,  lost  its  hue  of  solemn  grey, 
and  all  the  hoary  walls  glowed  rosy  red  ;  the 
sky  was  one  rose,  glowing  most  deeply  on  the 
horizon,  and  paling  at  the  zenith  ;  the  last 
star  faded  in  the  universal  blush ;  the  grass  of 
the  churchyard,  the  fields  and  woods,  the 
stern  grey  ridge  of  down,  the  village  with  its 
smokeless  chimnej's,  were  all  bathed  in 
crimson  radiance  ;  the  heart  of  nature  was 
deeply  stirred  ;  the  very  leaves  thrilled  in  the 
roselight,  and  the  birds  burst  into  full  song. 

She  entered  the  silent,  shadowy  church  ; 
her  light  steps  sent  echoes  rustling  among  the 
heavy  arches  and  dark  roof ;  by  contrast  with 
the  external  rosiness,  it  was  night  within  ;  the 
pillars  gleamed  ghostly  in  the  stillness  ;  the 
marble  Annesleys  praying  silently  on  their 
tombs  were  pale  shadows  in  hearts  of  dark- 
ness. 

The  empty  church  always  had  a  deep  im- 
pressive charm  for  Alice  ;    she  had  often  been 
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there  before  to  pray  and  meditate.  The 
solemn  beauty  of  the  ancient  building,  its 
sacred  associations,  the  thoutdit  that  for 
centuries  those  hoary  walls  and  massive 
arches  had  heard  nothim^  but  holy  music  and 
words  of  prayer  and  praise,  the  solemn  vows  of 
life's  most  sacred  moments,  words  of  hope  for 
the  dead,  and  exhortation  and  comfort  for 
the  living ;  all  these  things  lifted  up  her 
heart,  dissipated  the  lower  elements  of  life, 
and  heightened  the  spiritual.  Such  light  as 
there  was  in  the  church  was  feathered  in  the 
chancel  beneath  the  east  window,  in  which 
apostles  and  angels  were  beginning  to  live 
beneath  the  warm  touches  of  the  dawn.  Here 
Alice  knelt  and  poured  out  her  soul  in  suppli- 
cation, so  that  it  seemed  as  if  in  comparison 
she  had  never  prayed  before. 

Here  she  had  knelt  with  Sibyl  in  their 
dawning  womanhood  at  conhrmation,  and  felt 
the  majesty  and  meaning  of  a  life  linked  with 
the  divine.  Here  the  heavenly  symbols  had 
been  dealt  to  her  and  her  adopted  parents 
time  after  time  ;    here  the  verv  air  seemed   to 
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thrill  with  high  resolve  and  holy  aspiration, 
and  the  faces  of  the  pictured  angels,  growing 
more  distinct  with  the  growing  light  over  the 
altar,  were  full  of  encouragement  and  conso- 
lation. 

Those  untiring  choristers,  the  swallows, 
made  their  sun-lit  matins  audible  in  the  still, 
echoing  aisles,  bringing  sweet  associations  of 
peaceful  summer  Sundays.  All  the  angels  and 
apostles  in  the  east  window  were  now  distinct, 
their  rich-hued  raiment  and  aureoles  glowed 
jewel-like  in  the  sunshine,  which  sent  long 
shafts  of  colour  upwards  into  the  chancel-roof 
and  athwart  the  stone  arches,  touchingr  one 
of  the  silent,  praying  Annesleys  till  his  marble 
mail  burned  with  warm  radiance. 

A  vision  of  a  marriage  rose  before  her. 
The  usual  worshippers  filled  the  empty 
■church,  the  priest  stood  white-robed  in  the 
chancel,  and  uttered  the  solemn  words,  "I 
charf^e  vou  both  as  ve  shall  answer  at  the 
great  and  dreadful  day  of  judgment," — the 
Annesleys  were  there,  and  the  Eickmans,  with 
the  unseen  witnesses  of  the  spirit  world,  all 
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listening,  while  she  and  Edward  stood  mute. 
The  vision  faded  ;  the  dead  arose  and 
thronged  the  air  with  spirit  life  ;  Paul 
Annesley,  pale  and  troubled  from  his  last 
agony,  gazed  upon  her,  and  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  were  revealed. 

When  an  hour  had  passed,  she  rose  and 
left  the  church,  her  resolution  strengthened 
by  a  vow,  unheard  by  any  human  ears  save 
her  own,  which  tinseled  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  multiplied  in  muffled  echoes  through 
the  silent  church. 

The  sun  had  risen  upon  the  earth  when  she 
came  out  into  the  fresh  purity  of  the  dewy 
morning ;  the  faithful  Hubert  rose  from  his 
recumbent  watch  across  the  vestry  threshold, 
and  dropped  quietly  behind  her  with  a  look 
of  unobtrusive  sympathy  which  went  to  her 
heart  ;  the  village  was  still  sleeping  in  the 
pure  sunlight,  though  here  and  there  la- 
bourers were  faring  forth,  heavy-footed,  to 
their  work  ;  the  dew  lay  deep  on  the  herbage, 
every  blade  of  sfrass  was  so  weiodited  and 
studded  with  jewels,  it  seemed  a  marvel  that 
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it  did^not  break  ;  the  wine-like  air  wavS  filled 
with  stimulating  flower-scents.  Alice  passed 
swiftly  on,  lifted  up  in  heart,  touched  by  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  the  sunny  morning,  and 
comforted  b^'  the  clear  sins^im?  of  the  birds. 
She  paused  by  Ellen  Gale's  grave  and  re- 
moved some  faded  flowers  her  own  hands  had 
laid  there,  and  thought  of  the  day  when  she 
sat  by  her  bedside,  and  Edward's  cheerful 
song  came  through  the  open  lattice  and 
stirred  her  so  strangely.  Was  she  wronging 
him,  after  all  ? 

Thouc^h,  once  for  all,  she  had  decided  not 
to  accept  his  oflered  love,  and  with  that  deci- 
sion peace  had  come,  she  felt  that  the  terrible 
doubt  would  never  be  solved,  but  would  gnaw 
her  heart  continually,  until  the  day  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed.  She 
remembered  his  words  in  the  garden  the  night 
before,  and  realized  that  nothing  would  move 
him  from  his  resolve  to  keep  his  secret, 
whether  guilty  or  guiltless. 

All  was  silent  in  Eaysh  Squire's  cottage  by 
the  churchyard  gate,  no  one  had  as  yet  stirred 
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in  the  Golden  Horse  beneath,  where  the  sun- 
beams were  entangled  in  the  tops  of  the 
sycamores  ;  but  in  the  meadow,  where  the 
sheep  were  lying  down  in  expectation  of  a 
•fair  day,  Daniel  Pink  was  abroad  tending  his 
flock.  The  sight  of  the  shepherd  always 
brought  spiritual  strength  to  Alice  ;  she  knew 
more  of  his  inward  life  than  did  any  other 
human  being,  and  reverenced  the  simple 
swain  as  she  reverenced  no  other  man.  A 
little  surprised  to  see  her  abroad  so  early,  he 
looked  up  in  answer  to  her  greeting  with 
something  of  the  same  feeling  for  her  that  she 
had  for  him.  Alice's  face  was  pale  and  trans- 
parent, and  her  eyes  were  full  of  unearthly 
fire.  The  shawl  she  had  thrown  about  her 
was  white.  It  seemed  to  the  shepherd  as  if 
some  pure  spiritual  presence  were  passing 
before  him  in  the  quiet  morning. 

She  reached  the  garden-door  unseen,  though 
the  carters  were  already  busy  with  the  horses, 
and  John  Nobbs  was  standinsr  sturdv  in  the 
3^ard,  with  loud  voice  setting  the  men  on  to 
work,  and  stole  unperceived  through  the  still 
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sleeping  house  and  was  soon  in  bed  and 
asleep. 

When  she  awoke,  it  was  to  feel  a  kiss  on 
her  face,  and  to  see  Sibyl  standing  dressed  by 
her  side  with  the  news  that  breakfast  was 
over. 

"Gervase  sent  these  with  his  love,"  she 
added,  pressing  a  bunch  of  freshly-blown  tea- 
roses  to  her  burning  cheek  ;  "  he  was  sorry 
to  have  to  ^o  to  business  without  wishin<i  vou 
'  Good-morning.'  " 


CHAPTER  Y. 

A   VEEDICT. 

The  tliick-moted  sunbeams  of  a  June  mid-day 
fell  broadly  through  the  windows  of  Whewell 
and  Eickman's  offices,  scornino'  the  flimsv 
screen  of  the  dingy  white  blinds,  rejoicing 
the  companies  of  flies  buzzing  drowsily  in 
complex  evolutions  through  the  thick  air, 
and  niakino'  those  clerks  swear  whose  desks 
were  not  in  the  shadow ;  they  poured  in  a 
broad  stream  of  lioht  into  Gervase  Eickman's 
private  room,  where  he  sat  at  his  writing-table 
out  of  their  range,  and  commanded  a  view  of 
the  busy  street  beneath. 

Sheets^ of  paper  covered  with  figures  lay 
before  him  ;  he  had  been  at  work  for  an  hour 
and  more  solving  complex  arithmetical  pro- 
blems,   deduced     from    various     documents 
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scattered  here  and  there  ;  the  final  result 
of  his  calculations  was  eminently  satisfactory, 
though  he  looked  pale  and  exhausted  as  well 
as  relieved,  like  one  just  delivered  from  great 
peril. 

"  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  resolved,"  he  said 
to  himself,  lifting  his  face  from  the  papers 
and  leaninc^  back  in  his  chair,  "  never  af]^ain 
Will  I  speculate  with  other  people's  money — 
at  least  not  in  laro'e  sums — it  is  too  risk^\" 

Only  two  days  before  he  had  been  appalled 
by  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  a  trusty 
hand  in  the  East  to  the  effect  that  the  hitherto 
I'apidly  rising  Chinese  Chin-Luns  in  which  he 
had  largely  invested  were  about  to  fall  heavily, 
and  an  expression  unintelligible  to  any  but 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  dispatch  told  him 
they  would  soon  be  worthless.  He  instantly 
telegraphed  to  his  broker  to  sell  the  whole  of 
his  Chinese  stock ;  next  day  he  received  a 
telegram  to  sa}'  that  the  sale  was  effected  at  a 
high  though  lowered  price.  Then  he  breathed 
freely,  satisfied  at  having  doubled  his  capital, 
in  spite  of  all.     And  now  the  morning  papers 
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announced  a  fall  in  Cliin-Luns  heavy  enough 
to  have  absorbed  half  his  invested  money  ; 
to-morrow's  quotations  he  knew  would  be 
lower  ;  he  had  only  been  just  in  time. 

The  Chin-Luns  were  not  the  only  perilous 
stocks  in  which  he  had  speculated  ;  they  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  terribly  exciting  game 
Gervase  Eickman  was  playing,  a  game  as 
dependent  on  chance  as  any  played  over 
green  cloth,  and  yet,  like  those,  subject  to 
certain  laws,  and  capable  of  occasionally 
yielding  satisfactor}^  results  to  a  player  of  iron 
nerve,  and  cool  and  steady  brain.  By  con- 
stantly and  closely  watching  commercial  and 
political  affairs  ;  by  dint  of  information  which 
he  managed  to  obtain  from  all  sorts  of  un- 
suspected channels  and  which  he  never 
hesitated  to  act  upon  ;  by  a  keen  insight  into 
men  and  affairs  which  amounted  to  orenius, 
together  with  a  great  capacit}'  for  calculating 
and  combining,  and  educing  order  from 
chaos,  and  a  courac^e  that  nothino-  could 
daunt,  this  hard-headed  young  man,  reso- 
lutely following  the  noble  maxim  of  buying  in 
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the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest, 
had,  in  spite  of  many  a  hair-breadth  escape 
from  ruin,  doubled  and  quadrupled  his  capital 
in  the  brief  course  of  a  few  years.  His  face 
wore  a  triumphant  expression  as  he  sat  at  his 
writino -table  and  looked  at  the  final  result  of 
the  complicated  network  of  investments 
which  he  was  carrying  on,  suspected  by  few, 
and  fully  known  to  nobody. 

A  newspaper  lay  on  the  table  ;  his  eye 
caught  the  leading  points  of  a  criminal  trial, 
recorded  in  the  uppermost  columns,  and  he 
smiled  an  indulgent,  half-pitying  smile,  such 
a  smile  as  a  skilful  artist  may  accord  to  the 
failure  of  a  beginner.  "  What  a  number  of 
fools  there  are  in  the  world,"  he  thouuiit, 
"  unconscious  fools,  Avho  blunder  themselves 
into  the  grip  of  the  law,  thinking  themselves 
capable !  "  He  hastily  glanced  through  the 
case,  that  of  a  lawyer  who  had  speculated 
with  trust-money  and  lost  it,  then  he  tossed 
the  paper  aside,  and  began  pondering  the 
question  of  re-investments  for  the  Cbin-Lun 
funds. 
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It  really  went  to  his  heart  to  have  to  give 
such  low  interest  to  Alice  Lingard  after 
having  doubled  her  money  ;  but  he  could  not 
give  more  than  the  interest  legal  for  trust- 
money,  and  after  all,  it  would  come  to  the 
same  in  the  end  ;  was  it  not  all  for  her  ?  lie 
thought  of  others  whose  money  had  been  the 
golden  seed  for  his  rich  harvest,  widows  and 
orphans  among  them ;  and  quieted  certain 
faint  qualms  of  what  still  remained  of  his 
conscience  by  reflecting  that  all  the  strictest 
justice  required  of  him  was  to  return  them 
their  capital  with  fair  interest.  It  is  no  doubt 
a  fine  thing,  he  considered,  for  lawyers  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  incapables,  and  take  care 
of  their  money  for  them ;  but  then  lawyers  must 
live.  He  was  a  remarkablv  clever  vouno-  man, 
and,  as  he  frequently  thought,  it  was  really  a 
great  pity  that  talents  so  brilliant  and  a 
courage  so  magnificent  were  not  employed  in 
the  direction  of  large  national,  even  European 
affairs  ;  a  lawyer's  office  was  too  narrow  a  cell 
for  capabilities  like  his,  they  could  not  expand 
and  develop  as  they  ought  to. 
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"  Soon,"  lie  reflected,  "  if  I  do  not  break — ■ 
and  I  will  not — I  shall  have  enouf^li." 

This  saying  alone  proved  him  to  be  a  re- 
markable man.  How  often  does  one  meet 
with  a  human  being  who  knows  a  limit  to  his 
desire  for  wealth,  especially  one  who  has 
tasted  the  fierce  rapture  of  o-imblino;  ?  But 
Gervase  liickman  was  no  money  worshipper  ; 
he  desired  wealth  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
power  ;  nor  was  he  a  slave  to  the  passion  of 
gambling,  had  he  been  so,  he  would  never 
have  kept  the  cool  brain  necessary  to  a 
winner. 

"I  do  wonder,  Rickman,"  said  his  new 
partner,  Mr.  Daish,  one  day,  "  that  with  your 
capacity  for  public  life  you  are  not  more 
ambitious." 

"Do  you?"  returned  Rickman  sweetly. 
"  Well,  it  is  no  doubt  a  fine  thing  to  be  Mayor 
of  Medington,  but  I  think  Davis  will  make  a 
better  Mayor  than  I  should."  So  Dr.  Davis 
was  elected  to  the  municipal  vacancy  Mr. 
Daish  wished  his  partner  to  fill,  and  Gervase 
Rickman  saw  him  march  to  the  parish  church 
VOL.  ir.  r,2 
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in  a  black  silk  gown  trimmed  with  blue  velvet 
behind  the  Mayor  in  scarlet  and  fur,  and 
thought  how  funny  Mr.  Daish's  notions  of 
ambition  were,  Mr.  Daish,  who  knew  what  an 
immense  practice  Whewell  and  Eickman's 
was,  so  immense  that,  in  spite  of  the  addition 
of  one  partner  to  the  firm,  they  were  about  to 
give  up  the  affairs  of  the  Gledesworth  estate. 
Yet  the  financial  crisis,  or  rather  crises, 
through  which  Gervase  Eickman  had  just 
passed,  coming  as  it  did  so  shortly  before  that 
day  of  reckoning,  Alice  Lingard's  twenty-first 
birthday,  shook  even  his  iron  nerves,  so  that 
he  rose  to  leave  his  office  for  luncheon  at  an 
unusually  early  hour,  feeling  an  unwonted 
lassitude  and  distaste  for  work,  and  strolled 
quietly  along  the  shady  side  of  the  streets  till 
he  came  quite  suddenly  upon  a  rustic  lane 
with  a  mill  and  bridge,  under  which  a  clear 
deep  stream  flowed  tranquilly,  shadowed  by 
the  green  gloom  of  over-arching  trees. 

Here  he  rested,  leanino'  on  a  rail  and 
letting  his  thoughts  wander  at  will  with  the 
quiet  flow   of  the  waters,    as    thoughts   will 
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wander,  borne  peacefully  upon  a  passing 
stream.  The  water  made  the  sole  barrier 
between  the  road  and  an  orchard  which 
sloped  from  a  gentle  rise  down  to  the  verge, 
grass}^,  cool  and  fresh,  full  of  the  quiet  lights 
which  fall  at  mid-day  through  summer  trees, 
and  rest  upon  brown  trunks  and  green 
grass. 

But  he  could  not  find  the  mental  repose  he 
sought  by  the  water- side  ;  something  which 
had  passed  between  himself  and  Alice 
Lingard  a  day  or  two  before  came  and 
troubled  him,  satisfactory  as,  on  the  whole, 
he  considered  it. 

It  was  the  day  after  Edward  Annesley's 
visit  to  the  Manor,  and  Gervase  had  ridden 
over  in  the  evening,  to  look,  he  said,  to  the 
marking  of  the  shorn  sheep,  but  really  to  see 
how  Alice,  whom  he  had  missed  in  the 
morninii,  was  farinf]^. 

Of  late  Alice  had  drawn  closer  to  him, 
completely  set  at  rest  by  the  perfect  way  in 
which  he  cloaked  the  true  nature  of  his 
feelings  towards  her,  and  referring  to  liini  in 

32* 
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very  little  doubt  and  difficulty  as  slie  did  to 
no  one  else.  Much  as  slie  loved  her  adopted 
father  and  mother,  she  relied  little  upon 
them ;  her  nature  was  stronger  than  theirs, 
and  she  unconsciouslv  res^arded  herself  as  a 
stay  to  them,  and  did  not  look  to  them  for 
support.  Sibyl  was  her  companion  and  be- 
loved sister,  but  a  sister,  however  dear,  is  not 
a  brother,  which  Gervase  was  and  proved 
himself  in  a  thousand  unobtrusive  wavs. 

He  told  Sibyl  that  he  wanted  to  be  alone 
with  Alice  that  evening,  and  Sibyl,  accus- 
tomed to  confer  privately  with  him  herself, 
thought  this  perfectly  natural ;  she  therefore 
soon  found  an  excuse  for  leavimj  them  to  the 
quiet  stroll  Gervase  proposed,  and  he  and 
Alice  walked  on  tranquilly  alone  together  in 
the  cool  hush  of  the  evenino^. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  quietly,  when  their 
desultory  talk  had  come  to  an  end,  and  they 
were  resting  half-way  up  the  down  against 
a  gate. 

Alice  did  not  answer  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  gazed  on  silenth'  at  the  house  and  church 
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lying    beneath    them    in    the    last    rays    of 

eveninfjf. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  a  relief  to  speak?"  he 
continued,  after  a  little.  "  You  are  pale  and 
worn,  you  look  as  if  you  had  had  no  sleep  ; 
something  is  worrying  you." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "you  read  one  too 
well,  Gervase  ;  I  am  worried,  but — no 
matter.     It  will  pass." 

He  considered  her  thoughtfully  for  a  httle 
while,  drawing  his  inferences.  "  A  girl  of 
your  age,"  he  continued,  "  ought  to  have  no 
worries.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  something 
that  two  words  would  set  right." 

"No,"  she  replied,  "  nothing  will  ever  set 
this  right."  Slow  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  and 
fell  on  the  rough  wood  of  the  gate  on  which 
her  arm  rested,  and  the  tears  went  to  his 
heart. 

"Come,  my  dear  child,"  he  said,  almost 
roughly,  "  this  won't  do.  This  is  not  like  you, 
Alice." 

"Oh,  Gervase!"  she  cried,  "you  were 
always    a    good     brother    to    me,"     and    she 
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turned  to  him  and  bent  l:er  head  till  her 
forehead  touched  his  shoulder  and  rested 
there. 

He  summoned  all  his  strength  to  resist  the 
feelings  stirred  by  that  light  touch  ;  to  yield 
now  to  one  impulse  would  be  fatal,  the  im- 
pulse to  fold  the  graceful  burden  stayed  thus 
lightly  upon  him  to  his  heart,  and  though  he 
trembled  slightly  he  did  not  move  a  muscle. 
It  was  but  a  moment  that  Alice  leant  against 
the  strong  arm,  feeling  an  indescribable  acces- 
sion of  moral  support  from  the  momentary 
contact,  then  she  lifted  her  head,  and  the  wild 
throbbing  within  him,  of  which  she  was  so  un- 
conscious, quieted  down,  and  Gervase's  in- 
vincible will  resumed  its   undisputed  sway. 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  with  childlike 
confidence,  and  asked  herself  why  she  should 
bear  a  crushing  burden  alone,  when  she  had 
so  true  and  strong  a  friend  to  share  it  with 
her ;  Gervase  answered  her  appealing  look 
with  a  reassurimr  smile. 

"I  have  no  brother  of  my  own,"  she 
continued,  "  and  neither  father  nor  mother  to 
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consult,  and  I  have  had  to  make  a  decision— 
and— I    am  not    quite    sure    if  1    have    done 

right." 

She  had  done  it,  then  ;  a  weight  was  lifted 
off  his  heart,  and  he  smiled  more  paternally 
than  before. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  returned,  "I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  have  acted  wisely  and  well, 
but  the  wisest  of  us  need  a  little  friendly 
counsel  at  times." 

"And  besides  the  confidence  I  have  m 
you,"  she  added,  "  there  is  no  one  so  fitted 
by    circumstances    to    advise  ms    upon    this 

subject." 

"  No  ?     That  is  a  good  thing." 

"Gervase,"  she  said,  in  the  low  tones  of 
intense  feeling,  "  I  was  under  the  trees  by  the 
river  that  afternoon— I  had  been  asleep.  I 
overheard   what  you   and  Edward  Annesley 

said." 

Gervase  was  startled  for  a  moment  from 
his  self-control ;  all  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
heart  and  he  gazed  half-terrified  upon  her, 
wondering  what  she  could  have  heard,  and 
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tr^'ing  to  recall  tlie  exact  circumstances  of 
their  meeting,  and  the  words  of  the  con- 
versation. 

"  I  heard  your  promise,"  she  continued, 
"and  I  will  not  ask  you  to  break  it,  but  I 
will  ask  you  this.  Because  of  what  occurred 
that  day,  and  for  no  other  reason,  I  refused 
to-day  to  marry  Edward  Annesley.  Was  I 
ricrht  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer  for  awhile,  all  the  sunnv 
peaceful  fields  whirled  before  his  eyes,  his  head 
throbbed.  Had  he  known  that  she  would 
put  this  terribly  direct  question  to  him  he 
would  never  have  risked  being  alone  with  her. 
He  looked  at  her  earnest  face,  worn  by  in- 
ward sufTeriniy  and  noble  with  pure  and  loval 
feeling,  and  felt  that  never  before  had  she 
been  so  dear  to  him  as  now,  Avhile  she  was 
thus  guilelessly  confiding  to  his  ears  her  love 
for  another  man.  In  a  dim  way  he  realized 
the  depth  and  beauty  of  that  love,  such  a  love 
as  he  could  never  hope  to  win.  He  knew 
that  he  held  Alice's  happiness  in  his  hands, 
that  the   whole  of  her  future  life  depended 
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upon  the  next  words  lie  should  say,  and  his 
heart  was  rent  asunder  with  conflicting  feelings. 
It  would  be  sweet  to  make  her  happy,  to  see 
her  face  liofhten  and  bric^hten  and  break  into 
perfect  joy  at  his  words  :  that  would  be  better 
than  any  more  selfish  satisfaction  that  might 
come  from  making  her  his  own. 

*'  Oh,  Alice  !  "  he  faltered,  lifted  above  him- 
self for  a  moment  by  the  purifying  passion  of 
his  love,  oblivious  of  self,  desiring  nothing 
but  the  o'ood  of  the  c^uileless  beinf]^  whose 
moral  beauty  had  so  conquered  him, 
"  Alice  ! " 

Yet  he  paused,  true  to  his  cautious  cha- 
racter, before  yielding  to  his  higher  nature 
and  irrevocably  changing  the  course  of  their 
lives,  and  the  pause,  as  such  pauses  are,  was 
fatal.  All  his  life,  with  its  aims,  ambitions 
and  strong  purposes,  flashed  before  him  in  a 
moment  of  time — for  the  Tempter  exercises  a 
strong  necromancy  over  those  who  palter  with 
their  better  impulses,  and  crushes  a  life-time 
of  thought  and  feeling  into  a  moment — he 
thought  of  the  long  years  during  which  his 
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heart  had  been  wasting  in  patient  love  lor 
Alice  with  a  deep  self-pity,  and  he  shuddered 
to  think  how  black  and  unbearable  the  future 
would  be  without  her.  Then  the  second 
strong  feeling  of  his  heart,  his  love  for  Sibyl, 
appealed  to  him  along  with  more  selfish 
passions  ;  all  her  life,  so  closely  bound  up  in 
his  own,  came  before  him  from  her  babyhood 
till  now,  and  that  subtle  something  within  us 
which  twists  everything  to  selfish  ends  and 
justifies  our  evil  wishes,  persuaded  him  that 
Sibyl's  interests,  rather  than  his  own,  were  a* 
stake.  He  recalled  his  sorrow  when  she  lay 
as  a  child  at  the  point  of  death,  and  thsy  told 
him  she  must  die  ;  he  remembered  how  he 
prayed,  as  he  had  never  prayed  before  or 
since — prayer  was  a  long  disused  habit  with 
him ; — how  he  nursed  her,  feeling  as  if  his 
strong  affection  had  wrested  her  from  the 
jaws  of  death.  He  thought  with  tender  pride 
of  her  beauty  and  talents,  and  he  thought  of 
her  face  the  evening  before,  when  she  looked 
upon  Edward  in  his  trouble ;  Sibyl  must  be 
happy  at  any  cost.     So  he  resolved. 
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Alice  interpreted  his  apparent  agitation 
with  a  sinking  heart,  she  scarcely  now  needed 
words  to  confirm  her  worst  fears.  "  Was  I 
right?  "  she  repeated. 

There  was  a  singing  in  his  ears,  his  lips 
were  so  dry  that  he  could  scarcely  speak  ; 
he  paused  again,  and  at  last  said  in  a  voice 
that  sounded  strange  and  harsh  to  both  of 
them,  "  Quite  right." 

Alice  made  no  reply,  but  the  look  in  her 
face  was  one  he  never  could  forget,  and  the 
tones  of  his  own  voice  rang  hauntingly  in  the 
ears  of  his  memory  long  after,  lowly  as  they 
were  spoken.  "  Quite  right,"  echoed  the 
harsh  voice  of  the  corncrake  in  the  evening 
stillness.  "  Quite  right,"  cawed  the  long 
string  of  rooks,  proceeding  solemnly  home- 
wards, dark  specks  against  the  pure  sky. 
"Quite  right,"  tingled  the  bells  of  the 
browsing  sheep  on  the  down  above.  "  Quite 
right,"  murmured  the  rhythmic  beat  of  his 
own  heart,  till  the  words,  simple  and  few  as 
they  were,  became  meaningless  by  repetition, 
and  yet  more  dreadful.     To  Alice,  resting  on 
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the  gate,  with  bowed  head  and  averted  face, 
they  were  the  final  knell  of  all  that  made  life 
dear. 

After  some  minutes  of  painful  silence, 
Alice  lifted  her  head,  and  the  rose-light  of 
the  setting  sun  struck  full  upon  the  marble 
calm  of  her  face,  enhancing  and  still  further 
spiritualizing  its  already  spiritual  beauty. 

"  Dear  Gervase,"  she  said,  with  the  in- 
describable smile  which  comes  from  the 
depths  of  suffering,  "  you  will  never  again 
refer  to  this." 

"  Never  again,"  he  murmured. 

"  Shall  we  go  just  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  ?  " 
she  added,  and  they  strolled  tranquilly  on, 
occasionally  talking  upon  homely  trivial 
subjects. 

As  this  scene  recurred  to  Gervase  in  the 
noonday  shadows  b}'  tlie  cool  stream,  with 
Alice's  sorrow-stricken  face  seeminc^  to  cfaze 
from  the  water's  green  depths,  and  his  own 
words,  "  Quite  right,"  ringing  through  the 
chambers  of  his  memory,  he  felt  that  it  had 
shaken  him  even  more  than  the  anxietv  of  the 
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last  few  (lays,  severe  as  that  had  been.  Had 
he  not  escaped  that  danger,  he  would  have 
had  an  agreeable  bh'thday  present  to  give 
Alice  in  the  shape  of  a  blank  cheque  re- 
presenting the  whole  of  her  fortune,  together 
with  the  appearance  of  his  own  name  in  the 
gazette  ;  but  he  was  too  well  used  to  narrow 
escapes  and  too  sane  of  mind  to  dwell  upon  a 
past  danger.  The  thought  of  the  suffering 
he  had  inflicted  upon  her  was  another  thing  ; 
it  haunted  him  and  refused  to  set  him  free  ; 
it  came  between  him  and  his  work  ;  it  spoilt 
his  splendid  nerve  and  daunted  his  magnificent 
audacity. 

When  the  vision  of  x\lice's  sorrowful  face 
became  too  insistent,  he  summoned  another, 
that  of  Sibyl  in  the  garden,  gazing  upon 
Edward's  gloom.  If  he  remembered  too 
keenly  the  light  pressure  of  Alice's  brow  on 
his  shoulder  when  she  souc^ht  counsel  and 
comfort  of  him,  he  recalled  the  eveninor  more 
than  a  vear  ai^o,  of  Eeo-inald  Anneslev's 
funeral,  and  pictured  the  sweet  face  of  Sibjd 
wet  with  tears,  when  he  asked  what  ailed  her, 
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knowing  only  too  well,  and  slie  replied  tliat 
his  music  was  too  mournful.  Dear  little 
Sibyl !  How  was  it  possible  to  see  her  and 
not  love  her  ? 

There  was  little  comfort  to  be  got  out  of 
the  green  coolness  by  the  mill-stream  that 
day,  and  after  a  brief  pause  there,  he  turned, 
and  retracing  his  steps  through  the  lane, 
emerged  into  the  broad  sunshine  and  com- 
parative bustle  of  the  High  Street,  down  the 
shadiest  side  of  which  he  passed  slowly  till 
he  came  to  Mrs.  Annesley's  house,  shrouded 
in  its  cool  green  veil  of  Virginia  creeper,  and 
presenting  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  baked 
red  bricks  and  blaring  stucco  of  the  houses 
on  either  side  of  it. 

Here  he  crossed  over  into  the  sunshine,  just 
as  the  door  opened,  and  the  well-known  figure 
of  the  Vicar  of  Medington  issued  from  it  and 
paused  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

"  Are  you  going  in,  Mr.  Eickman  ?  "  the 
doctor  asked,  while  the  servant  waited,  hold- 
ing the  door  open.  "  You  will  find  dear  Mrs. 
Annesley  brave  and  patient  as  usual.     Such  a 
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trul}^  religious  woman !  Wlien  one  thinks 
what  she  has  gone  through,  one  can  but 
wonder  and  admire.". 

"  Yes,"  returned  Gervase,  "  she  has  gone 
through  a  good  deal,  poor  woman  !  " 

"  She  forgets  her  own  trouble  in  the 
sorrows  of  others,"  continued  the  doctor.  "  I 
did  but  mention  the  case  of  that  poor  Jones 
who  was  killed  by  the  breaking  of  a  crane  on 
the  quay  last  week,  leaving  a  widow  and  seven 
children — these  poor  fellows  invariably  leave 
seven  children,  in  obedience,  I  suppose,  to 
some  occult  law — and  she  immediately  gave 
me  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds,  and  bid  me 
get  up  a  subscrijition  to  make  a  fund  for 
them  ;  so  I  suppose  I  must,"  he  added,  with 
an  ingenuous  sigh  ;  "  but  I  should  not,  I  con- 
fess, have  done  it  without  her  generous 
example.     Warm,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Stay,  doctor,"  replied  Gervase,  detaining 
him  while  he  fished  a  sovereign  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  "  let  me  add  my  mite.  I 
am  a  poor  man,  though  I  have  not  as  yet 
emulated  poor  Jones  in  giving  seven  hostages 
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to  fortune,  or  it  should  be  more.  I  hope  you 
will  let  the  firm  add  further  to  your  list." 

"  Charming  young  man,"  reflected  the 
doctor,  going  off  with  his  booty.  "  Wliat  a 
pity  his  politics  are  so  pronounced  !  " 

"  Hang  the  old  fellow  !  "  muttered  Gervase, 
going  up  the  steps.  "  That  was  a  cunning 
way  of  begging.  These  parsons  are  up  to 
every  dodc^e   under  the   sun   to   ^et   at  one's 

JO  c 

pockets." 

He  turned  as  he  entered  the  house,  and 
nodded  to  a  shabby  old  countryman,  half- 
farmer,  half-labourer,  who  was  slouchinfj  bv  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  thouizht  what 
a  narrow  escape  that  old  man  had  just  had 
from  ending  his  days  in  the  workhouse,  since 
his  savings  would  have  vanished  along  with 
Alice  Lingard's  inheritance,  had  the  crisis  he 
had  just  successfully  passed  proved  fatal. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

PREDICTIONS. 

Mrs.  Annesley,  more  majestic  than  ever  in 
lier  heavy  crape  draperies  in  the  cool  gloom 
of  her  solitary  room,  received  her  guest  with 
mournful  benignity. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  come  to  a  poor 
lonely  old  woman  !"  she  said.  "You  know 
how  it  cheers  me  when  you  drop  in  to  share 
my  solitary  meal." 

"  A  miserable  bachelor  is  only  too  glad  to 
get" — he  was  just  going  to  say  "  a  first-rate 
luncheon,"  but  happily  pulled  himself  up  in 
time  to  substitute  "  cons^enial  societv,  above 
aU  ladies'  society,  with  his  meals." 

"  Oh,  you  have  no  lack  of  ladies'  societv !  " 
she  said,  with  a  pleased  smile.  "  When  were 
YOU  last  at  Arden,  and  how  did  vou  find  them 
all?" 

VOL.  II.  33 
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"  Perfectly  well,  thank  you,  and  the  roses 
coming  well  into  bloom.  They  talked  of 
sending  you  some  in  a  day  or  two.  I  can 
spare  less  and  less  time  for  home  now." 

"  So  busy  ?  You  were  rifrht  about  a  certain 
document,  Gervase.  I  have  had  it  drawn  up 
and  duly  signed  and  witnessed,  and  there  it  is 
for  your  perusal."  And  she  took  out  a  paper 
that  he  knew  to  be  her  will. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  rephed,  smihng.  "  I 
need  not  see  it.  If  it  was  drawn  up  by 
Pergament,  as  I  advised,  it  is  sure  to  be  in 
order." 

"  You  don't  care,  then,  to  know  what  a 
lonely  old  woman  designs  for  you  after  her 
death  ?  "  she  returned,  reproachfully. 

"I  can't  endure  to  think  of  such  a  contin- 
gency," he  said,  earnestly.  "  Poor  as  I  am, 
I  shall  regret  the  much-needed  money  that 
comes  to  me  from  that  source." 

"  Gervase,"  said  Mrs.  Annesley,  with  ap- 
parent irrelevance,  "  what  is  this  I  hear  of 
Edward  Annesley's  discredit  with  his  brother 
officers  ?     Is   it  true  that  in  consequence  of 
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certain  scandals  he  will  have  to  leave  the 
service  ?  " 

"  It  is  true  that  he  has  been  advised  to  do 
so,  but  he  has  not  been  officially  recom- 
mended to  resign,"  replied  Gervase. 

Mrs.  Annesley  looked  disappointed,  and 
knitted  her  stern  brows  in  silent  thought. 

"  I  cannot  imagine,"  pursued  Gervase, 
"  how  these  rumours  get  about."  And  he 
looked  searchingiy  from  under  his  downcast 
eyelids  at  the  severe  face,  which  broke  into  a 
celestial  smile  before  his  furtive  gaze. 

"  No,"  she  returned  sweetty,  "  nor  can  I. 
But  I  believe  in  a  just  Heaven,  Gervase  ;  and  I 
know  that  retribution,  sooner  or  later,  always 
overtakes  the  guilty." 

"  All !  "  he  murmured,  with  dubious  mean- 
ing. He  was  thinking  of  the  letter  his  quick 
eye  had  perceived  on  the  writing-table  when 
he  came  in.  It  was  a  thick  letter,  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Markham.  Mrs.  Markham,  he  knew, 
was  not  only  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of 
Mrs.  Annesley's,  but  she  was  also  the  mother- 
in-law   of  Colonel  Disnev,  Edward  Anneslev's 
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commanding   officer.     That    accounted  for  a 
good  deal.     Gervase  Eickman  possessed  some 
imagination  ;  lie  readily  pictured  Mrs.  Annes- 
ley  detailing  the  circumstances   of  her  son's 
death  and   her  own  conjectures  respecting  it 
in  lon^y  and  confidential  recitals  to  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham,    whose    sympathy    with    her    bereaved 
friend    would    no    doubt   be   profound,    and 
concluding  every  confidence  with  the  strictest 
injunctions    to    secrecy.      He   imagined   ]\fa. 
Markham   burdened   with    the   weiixht    of  so 
delightfully   scandalous    a    secret,   recounting 
it  in  a  moment  of  expansion,  under  vows  of 
strictest    secrecy,    and   by   no    means    to  the 
diminution  of  the  scandal,  to  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Disney.     He   could   see    the   two  ladies 
gloating  over  the  narrative  ;  the  shaken  heads, 
the     exclamations,   the     uplifted    hands,    the 
repeated    injunction,     "  My   dear,   above    all, 
never  breathe  a   sjdlable   to  your   husband," 
sequent   upon  which  injunction  he  of  course 
saw   Mrs.  Disney  burning  for  a  moment    of 
conjugal  confidence,  when  she  would  transfer 
the  whole  of  the  recital  to  the   bosom  of  the 
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Colonel,  with  the  same  solemn  injunctions 
to  secrecy.  Then  in  his  mind's  eye  he  saw 
this  officer  looking  askance  at  Edward,  and 
unconsciously  treating  him  with  less  cordiality 
than  usual.  One  day,  perhaps.  Colonel 
Disney  would  say  to  some  one,  "  Wasn't  there 
something  rather  queer  about  Paul  Annesley's 
death  ?  Does  anybody  remember  the  news- 
paper reports  ? "  That  officer  would  say  to 
another,  "  There  was  something  very  fishy 
about  Paul  Annesley's  death.  It  happened 
abroad,  and  was  kept  out  of  the  Enghsli 
papers,  you  knoAV — hushed  up.  It  was  un- 
lucky for  our  Annesley  that  he  was  on  the 
spot,"  he  might  add. 

"  It  was  precious  lucky  for  Annesley  that 
his  cousin  got  himself  pushed  over  the  preci- 
pice," perhaps  his  audience  would  say  on  a 
subsequent  occasion. 

"  And  what  had  Ned  Annesley  to  do  with 
it  ?  "  another  hearer  miolit  sav  ;  "  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  didn't  push  him  overboard.  It 
must  be  awfully  tempting  to  a  man's  next 
heir  to   find  himself  just  behind  him  at  the 
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edge  of  a  crevasse.  An  accidental  push,  and 
down  the  fellow  goes,  and  you  get  the  estate. 
Shocking  accident,  j)apers  say  ;  young  man 
of  immense  property ;  all  goes  to  a  distant 
cousin." 

"  It  wasn't  a  crevasse.  Smith,"  another  man 
would  object,  "  it  was  on  a  cliff  by  some 
river  in  France.  Perhaps  the  Annesleys  were 
larking  and  one  pushed  the  other  over.  It 
was  unlucky  for  our  man  that  the  rich  one 
went  overboard.  He  doesn't  look  like  a 
fellow  with  something  on  his  conscience." 

"  He  does  look  like  a  feUow  with  a  guilty 
secret." 

"  And  how  did  they  get  it  hushed  up  ?  " 

"Easy  enough  on  the  Continent.  Bribe 
the  officials." 

"  There  was  an  account  of  it  in  the  Times, 
if  you  remember,  last  autumn.  Struck  me  at 
the  time  as  a  precious  queer  stor}-.  I  must 
say  that  Annesley  has  never  been  the  same 
man  since.     He  wasn't  a  bad  lot  before." 

*'  Oh!  it  is  only  because  he  is  rich." 

"  My   dear   fellow,  money   never    spoils    a 
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man's  temper  or  makes  him  look  as  if  he  had 
baked  his  OTandfather.  It's  the  want  of  it 
makes  a  fellow  swear  and  cut  up  rough.  It's 
a  bad  conscience  with  Annesley,  that's  why  he 
looks  so  glum." 

"It's  the  family  ghost.  They  say  every 
Annesley  who  comes  into  the  propert}'  is 
haunted,  and  either  goes  mad  or  hangs 
himself." 

"  You've  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the 
story.  It  isn't  a  ghost,  it's  a  curse ;  every 
Annesley  who  gets  Gledesworth  conies  to 
grief.  Eeginald  Annesley  of  the  Hussars  was 
killed  elephant-hunting  —  or  pig- sticking, 
wasn't  it  ?  his  father  went  mad  and  died. 
Paul  Annesley  took  this  unlucky  step  over 
the  cliff,  and  goodness  knows  what  will  happen 
to  Ned  Anneslev  :  anvwav,  he's  in  for  a  bad 
thing." 

AU  this  Gervase  Eickman  imagined,  and 
-much  more,  hitting,  with  the  instinct  of 
creative  genius,  the  core  of  the  literal  truth. 
He  saw  files  of  last  autumn's  papers  consulted 
and  discussed,  and  guessed   the   position  his 
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own  name  would  occupy  in  the  general 
gossip,  when  disinterred  from  the  brief  narra- 
tive. He  understood,  further,  mucli  that  had 
hitherto  been  dark  to  him  respecting  the 
spread  of  rumour  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
fittino^  little  bits  of  information  toi]^ether,  and 
supplying  the  gap  with  cleyer  inductions  till 
he  had  a  fair  chain  of  eyidence.  He  remem- 
bered an  observation  of  the  Yicar's  to  the 
effect  that  Mrs.  Annesley  was  a  deeply  wronged 
woman  and  knew  now  to  forgive,  and  this 
observation  was  suoforestive. 

"  I  conclude,"  continued  Mrs.  Annesley, 
ignorant  of  what  was  passing  through  the 
mind  of  the  thoughtful  and  clever  vouno-  nian 
before  her,  "  that  Edward  Annesley  has  sent 
in  his  papers." 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  Eickman,  with  a 
subtle  inflection  of  triumph  in  his  accent  ; 
"  he  means  to  live  it  down,  he  says." 

"  It  is  the  first  time,  Mr.  Eickman,"  she  re- 
plied, with  an  angry  glitter  in  her  eye,  "  that 
an  Annesley  has  preferred  his  convenience  to 
his  honour.  There  are  people  who  are  beneath 
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scorn.     Pardon  me,  I  forgot  that  I  was  speak- 
ini:^  of  your  friend,''^ 

"  Of  my  father's  friend,  and  Landlord,  and 
\\\y  employer,''  he  returned  tranquilly. 

''  And  Ahce  Lingard's  loyer,*'  she  added, 
with  a  oiance  of  disdainful  ano-er. 

"  Her  rejected  suitor,"  he  corrected,  with  a 
curious  smile. 

"  Eejected  ?  Are  you  certain  ?  "  she  asked 
easferly. 

"  Perfectl}'.  We  need  fear  no  more  from 
that  quarter.  He  was  sent  off  for  good  and 
all,  three  days  ao'o." 

"Heaven  is  just,"  observed  Mrs.  Annesley 
with  pious  fervour. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Gervase  absently.  He 
was  thinkino'  what  a  clever  woman  Mrs. 
Annesley  was  ;  it  seemed  almost  a  pity 
she  had  not  come  into  the  world  thirty 
years  later,  such  a  woman  would  indeed 
be  a  help-matefor  him.  He  was  not  sure 
that  she  had  not  been  a  little  too  clever 
for  him ;  he  had  not  intended  the  Annesley 
scandal  to  go   so    far,  and    his   fertile    brain 
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was  not  yet  prepared  with  a  scheme  for 
checking  it. 

"You  probably  have  not  fully  considered 
the  risk  you  run  in  being  associated  with  that 
man,"  she  continued. 

"  And  what  if  I  had  ?  "  he  replied  ;  "  a  poor 
man  with  bread  to  earn  cannot  be  so  over-nice. 
Besides,  as  you  know,  we  give  up  the  steward- 
ship on  quarter-day." 

"  And  still  receive  him  at  your  house." 

'*  Pardon  me.  My  father  still  receives  him 
at  his  house,''  he  corrected,  sighing  a  little,  for 
he  felt  that  he  had  a  difficult  and  delicate  part 
to  play,  in  preserving  friendly  relations  with 
both  this  stern  and  resolute  woman  and  the 
man  she  hated  so  bitterlv.  He  thought  too 
with  some  apprehension  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  managing  with  such  dexterity  as  to 
separate  Edward  from  Alice,  and  at  the  same 
time  throw  him  into  Sibyl's  society  ;  he  was 
beginning  to  fear,  besides,  that  Edward's  rej:)U- 
tation  was  almost  too  seriouslv  damao^ed  for 
Sibyl's  marriage  with  him  to  be  a  success.  He 
looked  at   the  rigid  lips  of  tlie  hard  woman 
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sitting  opposite  him,  and  suspected  that  his 
iron  will  and  subtle  brain  had  been  matched, 
if  not  over-matched,  and  mentally  endorsed 
the  truth  of  Eaysh  Squire's  verdict  upon  Mrs. 
Annesley,  "  You  can't  nohow  get  upzides  with 
she."  But  it  was  important  that  he  should  "  get 
upsides  with  "  Mrs.  Annesley,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  do  so,  not  knowing  the  extent  to 
which  she  was  turning  him  inside  out. 

Luncheon  was  announced  while  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  these  reflections,  and  the 
conversation  was  interrupted — not  disagree- 
ably to  this  unfortunate  and  deeply  per- 
plexed child  of  genius — for  he  was  fagged 
and  hungry,  and  always  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate an  excellent  meal,  daintily  set  off 
with  rich  and  tasteful  appointments ;  nor 
did  he  fail  to  appreciate  the  state  Mrs. 
Annesley  affected  since  her  son's  death. 
This  event  had  given  her  an  income  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  house  in  the  street  of 
a  country  town,  which  she  chose  to  occupy, 
nevertheless,  since  it  was  her  own,  and 
since  her  position,  spite  of  its  woful  dhninu- 
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tion  now  that  she  was  no  longer  the  mother 
of  the  unmarried  Annesley  of  Gledesworth, 
was  still  o^ood  enou";h  to  enable  her  to  live 
on  in  Medinoton  without  loss  of  consider- 
ation.  Gervase  had  always  felt  that  he  was 
born  for  a  more  brilliant  sphere  than  that 
he  occupied ;  Mrs.  Annesley's  complicated 
cookery,  with  Frenchified  names,  was  only 
a  suitable  tribute  to  a  man  so  evidently  in- 
tended by  nature  for  a  lofty  destiny,  and 
he  listened  to  Mrs.  Annesley's  long  grace 
with  the  inward  reflection  that  the  meal 
justified  it,  and  complacently  refreshed  his 
inner  man  to  the  accompaniment  of  his 
hostess's  elet^ant  small  talk,  oiad  to  be  ex- 
cused  the  more  difficult  topics  the  servant's 
presence  had  put  aside. 

He  was  sorry  when  they  were  alone 
again,  and  Mrs.  Annesley  returned  to  the 
charge. 

"  I  could  never  understand,"  she  said, 
"  how  you  could  brinof  vourself  to  act  with 
or  under  that  man,  after  what  vou  saw 
in  the  Jura.  You  have  assured  me  so  many 
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times  that  what  you  then  actually  wit- 
nessed is  insufficient  evidence  to  base  a  trial 
upon." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Annesley,  need  I  assure  you 
again  ?  Why  revive  a  topic  that  must  be 
so  especially  painful  to  you  ?  " 

"  My  young  friend,  do  you  suppose  that 
topic  is  ever  absent  from  my  mind  ?  "  she 
returned  in  a  deep  voice,  with  a  keen  cold 
glance. 

"  I  suppose,"  reflected  the  unfortunate 
young  man,  "  that  you  are  an  awful  old 
woman,  and  that  I  had  better,  after  all, 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  you."  But, 
aloud,  he  said  something  about  a  mother's 
bereavement  being  perpetual,  at  which  Mrs. 
Annesley  applied  her  handkerchief  daintily  to 
each  side  of  her  nose,  and  murmured  that  his 
sympathy  was  one  of  the  few  solaces  left  to  a 
forlorn  widow. 

"  You  told  him,"  she  added,  replacing  the 
handkerchief  in  her  pocket  with  a  prompt 
return  to  her  business-like  manner,  "  that 
your  business  had  become   too  large  and  im- 
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portant  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  con- 
duct his  affairs  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  it  was  true  ;  we  can  do  very 
well  without  the  Gledesworth  affairs.  I  had 
thouo^ht  of  <?ivin2f  it  to  Daisli,  but  he  has 
enough  to  do  without.  Daish  is  a  very  fair 
man  of  business  ;  wholesomely  dense  in  a  way, 
but  understands  when  directed  ;  the  very  man 
to  be  under  a  master." 

"  My  dear  Gervase,  you  take  a  new  part- 
ner, and  refuse  important  business,  and  have 
branch  offices  in  half-a-dozen  towns  ;  that  all 
hangs  excellently  together,  and  Edward  An- 
ne sley  might  believe  you,  if  he  were  less  of  a 
fool  than  he  is.  But  what  does  not  fit  is  the 
fact  that  you  are  constantly  bewailing  your 
poverty." 

Gervase  explained  that  povert}^  is  a  relative 
term,  and  depends  upon  the  relation  of  a 
man's  needs  to  his  possessions.  "The  fact 
is,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  I  want  money — a 
great  deal  of  money.  No  one  suspects  what 
ni}'  aims  really  are,  bat  your  friendship,  dear 
Mrs.  Annesley,  has  alwa^^s  been   so   perfect, 
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and  you  have  so  mucli  sympatli}^  witli  what- 
ever soars  above  the  common,  that  I  feel 
moved  to  confide  in  you,  tlie  more  so  as  your 
influence  is  great,  and  may  materiaUy  aid  me." 

He  spol^e  witli  a  liesitating,  almost  timid 
air,  like  a  man  who  longs  to  make  a  confi- 
dence but  needs  some  encouragement  to  bring 
him  to  the  point.  Mrs.  Annesley's  piercing 
gaze  was  directed  upon  his  dow^ncast  intellec- 
tual face ;  she  was  wondering  to  what  extent 
he  was  lying,  as  indeed  she  usually  did  while 
conferring  with  liim. 

"  My  influence,"  she  echoed,  with  a  melan- 
choly accent,  "  what  influence  can  a  forlorn 
and  childless  widow  such  as  I  am  have  ?  Do 
not  mock  my  affliction,  dear  Gervase.  /  am 
not  tlie  mother  of  Annesley  of  Gledes- 
worth,"  and  the  handkerchief  once  more 
appeared,  and  was  again  daintily  pressed  to 
eacli  side  of  Mrs.  Annesley's  finely  formed 
nose. 

"  Nevertheless,"  returned  Gervase,  who 
knew  exactly  wliat  she  wanted  him  to  say, 
"  you  have  far  more  influence  than  the  Lady 
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wlio  occupies  that  position.  Influence  de- 
pends more  than  is  commonly  supposed  upon 
force  of  character.  I  don't  think  you  quite 
know  the  extent  to  which  Mrs.  Annesley  of 
Medington  is  looked  up  to,  and  the  great 
sympathy  which  her  sorrows  inspire." 

She  knew  that  he  was  fibbing  and  yet  she 
liked  it ;  flattery  is  so  essential  to  some 
natures  that  they  are  almost  indifferent  to  its 
truth  or  falsehood  so  long  as  incense  of  some 
kind  is  offered  them.  She  therefore  replied 
that,  though  conscious  of  her  own  impotence, 
she   was   most    willino-    to   further   her    dear 
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friend's  views  as  far  as  she  could,  and  becffred 
him,  if  it  would  be  the  slightest  solace  to  him, 
to  confide  his  aims  to  her  motherly  breast. 
And  Gervase,  knowing  that  her  genius  for 
intrigue  gave  her  an  influence  more  potent  in 
the  furtherance  of  his  purposes  than  that  of 
rank  or  wealth,  and  being  unusually  expansive 
on  account  of  the  wine  he  had  taken  to  quiet 
his  troubled  mind,  replied, 

"  I    am    ambitious.      I   do    not    intend    to 
remain  an  attorney  in  a  country  town  lona\" 
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"  Your  talents  are  wasted  in  such  a  sphere," 
she  rephed  ;  "  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  But 
to  what  do  you  mean  to  rise  ?  " 

His  ambition  had  always  inspired  her  with 
admiration,  and  the  thought  that  she  might 
bring  a  brilliant  young  man  into  public 
notice  was  most  pleasing  to  her,  possessing 
the  instinct  of  patronage  to  such  an  unusual 
degree  as  she  did. 

"  I  intend,"  he  replied,  gazing  with  a  pre- 
occupied air  straight  before  him,  "  to  rule 
England,  if  not  Europe." 

The  quiet  matter-of-fact  air  with  w^hich  he 
uttered  this  large  resolve  startled  Mrs.  Annes- 
ley,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  unfeigned 
admiration. 

*' You  aim  high,"  she  replied,  almost  breath- 
lessly. 

*'  Why  not  ?  "  he  returned  coolly  ;  "  with  a 
resolute  purpose,  a  high  aim  is  as  easily 
achieved  as  a  low  one." 

Mrs.  Annesley  was  too  startled  to  be 
amused  at  the  idea  of  a  young  country  law- 
yer purposing  to  govern  his   country,  if  not 

VOL.     II.  '64: 
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tlie  world  at  large,  in  this  off-hand  manner ; 
she  saw  no  pathos  in  his  observations,  per- 
haps in  her  momentary  bewilderment  she  had 
a  vague  notion  that  Gervase  might  send  her 
straightw^ay  to  the  Tower  if  she  incurred  his 
displeasure ;  she  could  only  ask  him,  with 
unusual  meekness,  how  he  meant  to  begin. 

"First,  I  must  get  money,"  he  replied; 
"  then  I  must  get  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The 
rest,  "  he  added,  smiling  with  a  sudden  con- 
sciousness of  the  ridiculous  side  of  his  preten- 
sions, "  will  follow." 

Yet  though  he  had  too  wholesome  a  sense 
of  humour  not  to  be  amused  at  his  large 
assertion,  he  fully  meant  it,  and  Mrs.  Annes- 
ley,  looking  silently  and  thoughtfully  upon 
his  resolute  countenance,  which  was  now 
more  than  usually  alight  with  intellect, 
and  pondering  upon  the  oratorical  gifts  he 
was  known  to  possess,  upon  his  strength  of 
will,  his  industry,  his  learning,  his  genius  for 
affairs,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  charac- 
ter, realized  all  at  once  that  a  born  statesman 
was    sitting  at  her    table,    and    that,  though, 
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friendless  and  unknown  as  he  was,  lie  might 
never  rule  England,  much  less  Europe,  to  do 
which,  he  would  have,  as  he  afterwards  in- 
formed her,  to  transform  England  to  a  great 
extent,  he  would  probably  rise  to  a  creditable 
position  in  public  life.  Euling  England  might 
be  but  a  vaunt,  yet  not  wholly  an  idle  one  ;  it 
was  like  the  marshal's  baton  in  the  knapsack 
of  the  republican  soldier,  or  the  woolsack  in 
the  future  of  the  young  barrister,  a  symbol 
and  aim  of  the  ambition  without  which  men 
never  rise  above  mediocrity. 

She  knew  him  to  be  unscrupulous,  and  this 
in  her  eyes  was  a  further  guarantee  of  his 
success.  She  did  not  believe  with  Alice 
Lingard,  that  honour  and  honesty  are  the 
only  permanent  bases  of  political  as  of 
personal  greatness,  and  that,  though  an 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  genius  may 
achieve  the  highest  eminence,  such  a  one  is 
almost  certain  to  fall. 

"  Come  into  the  garden,"  she  said  when  she 
had  recovered  from  her  surprise,  "  and  tell 
me  all   about  it."     And  they  went  out   and 

84* 
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strolled  in  the  shade  of  the  lime-trees  for  a 
sunny  half-hour,  while  Gervase  unfolded   the 
details  of  his   immediate  plans  and  spoke  of 
the  probability  of  the   borough  of  Medington 
falling  vacant  at  no   distant  date,  and  of  the 
desirability  of  his  finances  being  in  a  condition 
for  him  to   contest  it.     Then  Mrs.  Annesley 
promised    him    definite   financial   as   well   as 
personal  aid,  and  he  knew  that  neither  was  to 
be  despised.     And  although  he  did  not  impart 
his  ambitious  plans  as  yet  to  any  one  else,  he 
knew"  that  the  same  occult  powers  which  had 
affixed  a  stigma  to  Edward  Annesley,  could 
associate  his  name  with  a  predicted   success 
which  might  fulfil  itself.     He  was   also  aware 
that  Mrs.  Annesley  had  latterly  renewed  her 
acquaintance   with   her    aristocratic    connec- 
tions, some  of  whom  were  distinguished  both 
in    the   world    of    society    and    in    that    of 
politics. 

He  returned  to  his  office  in  high  spirits  ;  he 
knew  that  Mrs.  Annesley  was  far  too  dan- 
gerous as  a  possible  foe,  not  to  be  made  a 
certain  friend,  and  in  confiding  in   her    and 
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throwing  himself  upon  her,  he  had  secured 
her  on  his  side  for  Hfe  ;  he  would  now  be 
in  some  sort  her  own  creation,  so  he  had  per- 
suaded her. 

The  very  danger  of  the  crisis  through 
which  he  had  just  passed  increased  his  confi- 
dence in  that  vague  something  which  he 
named  his  destinv.  All  men  are  illomcal, 
especially  those  who  make  a  point  of  being 
logical  and  following  nothing  but  the 
light  of  reason,  and  who  think  to  conquer 
circumstance  by  their  own  unaided  will. 
Gervase,  therefore,  who  regarded  religion  as 
the  malady  of  undeveloped  minds,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  to  mould  his  own  fate  and 
that  of  others  by  the  sole  power  of  his 
purpose,  was  a  firm  believer  in  his  lucky 
destiny,  and  was  constantly  tormenting 
himself  with  fears  lest  that  capricious  divinity 
should  one  day  veer  round  and  persecute  him, 
as  it  had  hitherto  favoured  him. 

Having  seated  himself  at  his  desk  that 
afternoon,  and  being  much  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  his  continued  good  luck,  he  deter- 
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mined  to  consult  an  oracle  in  which  he 
believed  as  fervently  as  any  girl  believes  in 
the  saints  she  calls  upon  by  the  wayside  cross. 
He  opened  a  penknife  with  a  long  fine  blade, 
and  poised  it  carefully  in  his  hand  with  the 
point  directed  to  the  wall  opposite  him. 
While  doing  this,  his  confidential  clerk 
knocked  at  the  door  ;  but  he  did  not  answer, 
he  continued  gazing  with  an  intent  anxious 
gaze  upon  a  spot  of  colour  in  the  pattern  of 
the  wall-paper.  The  clerk  then  made  the 
preconcerted  signal  denoting  urgency  in  a 
series  of  taps  on  the  door  ;  still  no  reply, 
Gervase's  hand  trembled  slightl}^  and  his  face 
was  pale  ;  he  shot  the  knife  dart-like  at  the 
spot  on  the  wall,  and  instantly  got  up  and 
followed  it,  and  smiled  with  relief  when  he 
found  the  blade  quivering  in  the  Yerj  centre 
of  the  pattern. 

Three  times  the  rite  was  performed,  each 
time  with  increasing  trepidation  ;  while  the 
clerk,  who  heard  his  footsteps,  coughed  an 
impatient  cough  and  repeated  that  signal  of 
urgency.     When  the  blade  quivered  the  third 
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time  in  the  same  spot,  the  tension  of  the 
young  man's  features  relaxed,  he  took  the 
knife  and  shut  it  with  a  tranquil  air,  saying 
inwardly  that  he  was  now  sure  of  success, 
and  resuming  his  seat,  he  bid  the  clerk  enter 
in  his  usual  manner.  It  was  a  favourite 
axiom  of  his  that  all  men  are  fools  in  some 
respects. 


ClIAPTEE   Vn. 

THE    SQUIEE    OF   GLEDESWORTH. 

When  Edward  Annesley  reached  home  at  the 
end  of  his  moonhght  ride  after  the  discourag- 
ing reception  of  his  suit  by  Ahce,  h.e  went  to 
bed  and  to  sleep  in  the  most  unromantic 
fashion,  and  rose  refreshed  next  morning  to 
eat  a  hearty  breakfast. 

After  breakfast,  he  took  a  cigar  and  went 
round  the  stables,  and  listened  to  an  account 
of  the  symptoms  of  his  sister's  riding-horse, 
and,  having  attentively  examined  the  creature, 
prescribed  for  it ;  then  he  carefully  felt  the  legs 
of  a  carriage-horse,  and  decided  that  there  was 
nothing?  the  matter  but  swelliiio-  from  insuffi- 
cient  exercise,  and  considered  other  important 
stable  matters,  smoking  with  apparent  enjoy- 
ment all  the  time. 
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Then  lie  passed  an  hour  in  his  mother's 
sittiniT-room,  discussinf^  matters  of  business, 
looking  over  the  accounts  of  one  of  his 
brothers,  who  was  not  3^et  able  to  stand  on 
his  own  foundation,  but  makino-  no  allusion  to 
what  had  occurred  at  Arden  the  day  before, 
bevond  savins^  that  he  had  passed  the  evenino; 
at  the  Manor. 

After  this  he  strolled  through  the  park 
down  to  a  little  cove,  surrounded  by  tall 
forest  trees,  growing  right  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  where  there  was  a  tiny  pier  and 
bathing-stage  and  a  boat-house,  and,  stepping 
into  a  little  boat,  sculled  out  seawards.  Then 
his  face  became  thouoiitful,  and  he  benan  to 
reflect  on  what  had  passed  in  the  garden  the 
evening  before. 

Alice  was  friendly  towards  him,  and  more 
than  kind,  as  became  her  nature  ;  but  she  did 
not  love  him,  and  he  did  not  think  he  could 
ever  win  her  love.  Paul's  untimely  fate  had 
surrounded  him  with  a  halo  of  tenderness ; 
there  was  a  pathos  in  his  sudden  death 
which,  Edward  decided,  would    make    Alice 
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cling  to  his  memory  as  to  that  of  a  canonized 
saint. 

Yet  the  fact  that  Ahce  besought  him  to  tell 
the  secret  of  his  part  in  that  death,  showed 
that  she  entertained  at  least  some  thought  of 
accepting  his  proposals,  though  the  fact  that 
she  did  not  trust  him  indicated  conclusively 
that  she  did  not,  and  probably  never  would 
love  him.  A  love  without  trust  could  not 
be  based  upon  the  reverent  perception  of 
moral  beauty,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
his  own  love.  And  it  was  not  so  very 
unreasonable  that  she  should  wish  him  to 
explain  the  history  of  that  afternoon ;  he 
saw  clearly  that  whether  she  would  finally 
grow  to  love  him  or  not,  she  would  most 
certainly  never  accept  his  addresses  until  the 
mystery  was  cleared  up.  That  would  be  the 
first  step. 

As  he  sculled  swiftly  over  the  calm  waters, 
the  blue  heaven  above  him  and  the  blue  sea 
beneath,  Alice's  face  rose  before  him,  and  the 
tones  of  her  voice  grew  upon  his  ear,  and  he 
felt  how  deeply  he  loved  her  and  how  impos- 
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sible  it  was  to  be  liappy  without  her.  If  he 
could  not  win  her,  he  would  make  no  un- 
manly moan,  but  the  glory  of  his  life  would 
be  gone.  After  the  keenness  of  the  disap- 
pointment had  worn  off,  he  might  even  find 
some  good,  loveable  woman  to  whom  lie 
would  be  a  good  husband,  and  who  would  be 
a  contented  wife  ;  but  he  would  never  be 
really  happy,  he  would  have  missed  the  best 
things  in  life  ;  he  even  doubted  if  he  could 
so  far  conquer  his  feelings  as  to  marry.  As 
he  thouo'ht  this,  seeinc^  Alice's  face  in  imaoina- 
tion  and  recalling  the  charm  of  her  presence, 
tears  rose  to  his  e3^es,  and  dimmed  the  blue 
vision  of  sea  and  sky  before  him,  and  it  came 
into  his  mind  that  it  would  be  worth  doinu^ 
anything  to  win  her.  Should  he  yield  to  her 
wishes  and  tell  her  all,  taking  the  risk  of 
what  might  follow  ? 

So  he  pondered  for  a  long  time,  sculling 
more  and  more  rapidly  in  the  stress  of  this 
suggestion,  oblivious  of  the  hot  sunshine, 
until  the  perspiration  streamed  from  his  face, 
while  the  green  shore  lessened  in  the  distance. 
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and  lie  was  near  being  run  down  by  a  yacht 
steaming  along  at  high  speed. 

After  all,  he  had  a  right  to  win  her ;  there 
was  no  justice  in  frustrating  the  happiness  of 
his  life  because  Paul  Annesley  could  have  no 
more  earthly  enjoyment,  and  was  it  not  a 
happier  fate  for  Alice  to  love  a  living  man 
than  a  dead  one  ?  He  called  up  a  vision  of 
Alice  wooed  and  won,  living  a  tranquil  and 
useful  life  by  his  side.  He  thought  how 
happy  he  would  make  her,  surrounding  her 
with  tenderest  love,  and  protecting  her  from 
every  trouble  ;  honour  and  peace  would  wait 
upon  her  steps  in  the  happy  home  he  would 
give  her,  and  a  thousand  sweet  domestic  joys 
would  spring  up  and  blossom  in  her  path. 
But  all  this  only  if  she  loved  him  ;  yet  why 
should  she  not  ?  The  picture  was  so  sweet 
that  he  dwelt  upon  it  long,  so  long  that  at 
last  it  was  beo^inninsr  to  confuse  his  sense  of 
right.  He  imagined  himself  tellino-  her  the 
whole  story,  and  tried  to  think  how  she 
would  bear  it.  He  thouo-ht  he  saw  horror 
coming   into    her    eyes    as    she   listened,  and 
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anoruisli  cloudiiifj  her  face, — and  would  that 
be  all  ?  No  ;  if  he  judged  her  rightly,  some- 
thing more  would  come  between  them — ani^er 
and  scorn.  She  would  never  forgive  him,  as 
he  could  never  forc^ive  himself. 

Then  the  current  of  his  thoughts  turned  ; 
he  saw  a  pitying  tenderness  stealing  into 
her  face,  and  found  himself  forgiven  for 
his  love's  sake,  and  perhaps,  when  the 
anguish  had  spent  itself,  loved  at  last.  At 
this  thought  the  temptation  to  tell  all  be- 
came urgent.  It  was  so  hard  to  let  her 
go  without  further  efforts  to  win  her.  But 
she  did  not  trust  him  :  could  she  ever  love 
him  ?  AVhat  strange  infatuation  his  had 
been,  when  first  he  saw  and  loved  her  and 
thought — preposterous  thought — that  his  love 
was  returned.  It  must  have  been  pure 
imagination,  because  after  he  knew  of  Paul's 
claims  slie  had  seemed  so  different  and  so 
distant ;  doubtless  she  had  never  been  any- 
thing but  distant,  only  his  wishes  had  made 
him  fancy  that  she  inclined  to  him.  Those 
few   bright    davs    at    Arden    were    but    davs 
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stolen  from  a  fool's  paradise,  the  only  para- 
dise, he  thought  with  unwonted  bitterness, 
men  ever  enjoy  in  this  perverted  and  per- 
verse earth. 

It  was  pleasant,  nevertheless,  to  remember 
the  brief  fool's  paradise,  which  seemed  so 
long  and  so  full  of  events.  He  recalled 
their  discussions  and  arguments  upon  every 
conceivable  topic,  and  all  the  hints  of  charac- 
ter brought  out  by  trivial  events.  Once 
they  were  talking  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and 
especially  of  that  matchless  creature,  Becky 
Sharp,  and  Alice  said  that  had  she  been 
Amelia,  she  could  have  .  forgiven  Becky 
evervthino^  but  that  one  crownino-  iniurv  of 
revealino^  Georo-e  Osborne's  infidelitv.  "  It 
was  like  killing  a  soul,"  she  said,  "  for  she 
destroyed  the  ideal  of  a  life-time." 

The  air  seemed  still  to  vibrate  with  the 
tones  of  her  voice  ;  he  remembered  the  flutter 
of  a  ribbon  on  her  dress  when  she  spoke. 

No  more  fool's  paradises  for  Edward  Annes- 
ley,  onl}^  the  stern  facts  of  life  and  a  stout 
wrestlincf   with    circumstances    remained   for 
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liim,  as  perhaps  was  fitting  for  a  tough 
fellow  able  to  take  his  full  share  of  hard 
knocks. 

"  I  will  never  tell  her,"  he  said  aloud, 
thouoii  no  one  heard  but  the  waves  and 
the  sea-birds  skimming  above  them,  and 
the  light  breeze  which  sprang  up  and  in- 
vited him  to  step  his  tiny  mast  and  hoist 
his  sail,  and  flit  over  the  waters  in  emu- 
lation of  the  gulls.  While  he  sped  before 
the  wind,  pursuing  these  reflections,  he 
thouoiit  that  the  best  thins^  in  most  lives 
might  after  all  be  a  happy  memory  of  an 
untarnished  ideal. 

The  sun  had  turned,  and  was  already 
far  down  the  western  slope,  when  the  woods 
and  meadows  around  Gledesworth  came  in 
sight  again,  and  he  sculled  into  the  cove, 
put  the  little  boat's  head  straight  for  the 
landing-place,  and  sprang  out  the  moment 
the  keel  ground  the  shingle.  The  serene 
calm  which  follows  on  a  tem])tation  re- 
sisted filled  his  heart,  though  he  was  too 
little    given    to    introspection    to    know  why 
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he  was  at  peace.  As  he  turned  to  haul 
the  boat  up  the  shore,  an  idea  struck 
him,  and  he  saw  the  exact  spot  where 
the  coast  defences  should  be  strengthened, 
the  weak  spot  that  the  enemy  wcnild  not 
fail  to  detect  and  take  advantage  of;  but 
it  seemed  so  strano'e  that  neither  he  nor 
those  who  planned  the  fortifications  should 
have  seen  it  before. 

Musing  of  guns,  ships,  and  forts,  he  strolled 
along  the  sunny  turf,  seeing  his  chimneys 
and  gables  rise  above  the  green  domes  of 
woodland  encircling  them,  seeing  the  downs 
stretching  away  beyond  the  park,  until 
he  passed  into  the  golden  green  shadows 
of  a  beech  grove  and  came  out  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  afternoon  sunshine  upon 
the  open  park-land  in  front  of  the  house, 
which  stood  on  a  rising  ground.  It  was  a 
fine  old  Jacobean  building  in  grey  stone, 
built  on  to  an  older  wing,  which  extended 
far  back,  and  was  scarcely  seen  from  this 
approach,  and  behind  which  was  a  beauti- 
fully  timbered     Gothic     hall,    in    good    pre- 
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servation.  It  was  a  noble  specimen  of  a 
stately  English  home  ;  the  park  was  full  of 
magnificent  trees,  the  growth  of  ages ;  all 
along  by  the  sea,  beneath  the  down-ridge 
and  beyond  it  for  miles,  spread  well-cul- 
tivated fields,  interspersed  with  farms  and 
woods  ;  a  goodly  inheritance. 

Edward   Annesley  looked    at    it  and  won- 
dered   if    any    one    could     be    a   whit     the 
better   for    possessing    it,    as     he    did  ;    the 
bare-armed  and  brown-faced  gardener,  push- 
ing   his    mowing-machine   with    a    pleasant 
sound  over    the  smooth  deep  sward,  had  as 
good  a  harvest  for    his  eyes.      The    tops  of 
the  oaks   cauo-ht    the    full  sunshine   in  their 
russet   and    ofreen   leafaa^e    asfainst   the  lucid 
sky,  and  moved  as  pleasantly  in  the  breeze 
for    the    gardener   as    for    his    master  ;    the 
blue   haze    veiled    the    distance    as   sweetly 
and  the  sunlight  lay  as  warmly  for  him  on 
the  weathered  stone    of    the  broad  and  pic- 
turesque house  front. 

Edward  had  been  much  happier  in  the  old 
days,  when  he  was  but  a  subaltern  ofhcer  of 
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artillery  with  a  moderate  income  and  few 
responsibilities,  with  no  pretensions,  but  with 
endless  possibilities  before  him  in  the  profes- 
sion he  loved,  if  not  exactly  with  a  field- 
marshal's  baton  in  his  pocket,  before  his 
meetinof  with  Alice  Lino-ard  had  created  an 
imperious  need  in  his  heart.  All  he  wanted 
then  was  a  fair  chance  in  the  service,  the 
variety  and  possible  travel  and  peril  of  a 
military  life,  his  books  and  instruments,  and 
leisure  to  use  them,  with  the  companion- 
ship of  men  of  similar  tastes.  Trul}^,  he 
reflected,  "  man  wants  but  little,"  but  by  some 
strange  perversity  of  fate  that  little  is  usually 
the  unattainable ;  Sappho's  apple  reddening- 
out  of  reach  on  the  orchard's  topmost  bough. 
E^Tn  Paul,  who  so  well  appreciated  wealth 
and  the  consideration  which  accompanies 
it,  had  found  it  worthless  without  Alice  to 
share  his  possessions  and  give  the  crowning 
grace  to  his  beautiful  home. 

Mrs.  Edward  Annesley  was  sitting  at  a 
table  beneath  a  spreading  plane-tree  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  at  some  distance  from  it, 
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with  some  needlework  in  her  hand.  She  saw 
her  son  issue  from  the  beechen  grove  and 
come  towards  her  in  the  sunshine.  Some 
echo  of  his  musing^s  was  in  her  mind  at  the 
moment ;  she  too  was  beginning  to  reahze 
the  vanity  of  the  good  fortune  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  befallen  them,  though  perhaps 
she  would  not  have  done  so  but  for  the 
blighting  suspicions  which  gathered  round 
her  son  and  deprived  the  whole  family  in 
some  measure  of  the  social  standing  their 
inheritance  should  have  given  them.  The 
great  house  seemed  to  her,  as  to  Edward, 
unhomelike,  and  like  him,  she  thought  re- 
gretfully of  the  plain,  unpretentious  red-brick 
house  mantled  with  ivy,  in  which  her  husband 
had  died,  and  her  latter  years  had  been  spent 
in  peace  and  pleasantness. 

The  reproach  weighed  on  her,  but  not  as 
it  weighed  upon  Annesley  himself.  As  her 
son  drew  nearer,  her  heart  went  out  to 
him.  It  seemed  as  if  Time  had  rolled 
backwards  in  its  course,  and  not  her  son 
but  her  husband,  as  she   knew  him    in   the 
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fulness  of  liis  strength,  was  coming  to  lier 
side  ao^ain. 

"  Dear  child  !  "  she  murmured  within  her- 
self, while  her  kind  eyes  clouded,  "I  never 
thought  him  so  like  his  father  till  of  late." 

What  was  the  chancre  that  every  one  noticed 
in  him  ?  she  wondered,  as  she  watched  the 
well-knit  figure,  carelessly  clad  in  a  light 
morning  suit,  moving  with  firm  even  tread 
over  the  grass.  Perhaps  his  step  was  too 
measured,  and  lacked  its  former  lightness ; 
certainly  the  dark  eyes,  shadowed  by  the 
straw  hat,  had  lost  their  youthful  joyousness, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  world  sternly,  al- 
most defiantly ;  and  that  made  him  like  his 
father,  who  had  had  many  a  fall  in  his  rounds 
with  Fortune.  There  was  the  stamp  of 
ineffaceable  trouble  on  his  face  ;  what  could 
it  be  ?  Children,  she  reflected,  must  always 
be  chamrino'  through  all  the  stao-es  of  child- 

coo  o 

hood  to  youth,  and  then  from  youth  to  man- 
hood, and  what  manhood  passes  unscathed 
by  trouble  and  care  ?  Annesley  of  Gledes- 
worth — she  was  proud    of    the    title   in   her 
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fond  way,  and  thought  he  became  it  well ;  he 
looked  like  a  man  to  sit  in  high  places,  and 
be  clothed  with  power  and  responsibility. 

"All  alone,  mother  ?"  he  asked,  taking  a 
seat  near  her,  and  losing  half-a-dozen  years 
from  his  face  as  he  spoke.  "Has  any  one 
been  or  anything  happened  ?  I  meant  to 
have  been  in  for  luncheon,  but  the  wind  was 
fair  for  a  sail." 

"  And  you  have  been  rowing,  I  see,  by 
your  blistered  hands.  How  brown  your 
hands  have  become !  'No,  nothinc^  has 
happened,  and  nobody  has  driven  or  ridden 
out." 

"  I  have  just  thought  of  selling  Gledes- 
worth,  "  said  Edward,  abruptly. 

"  My  dear  child,  selHng  a  property  that  has 
been  in  the  family  since  King  John's  time !  " 

"  Yes,  selling  it,  curse  and  all.  I  don't 
care  for  the  place,  do  you  ?  "  He  looked  up 
and  laughed.  "  It  gives  me  the  creeps,  and 
makes  me  fool  enough  to  believe  in  the  pre- 
diction. Upon  my  word,  I  wonder  nobody 
ever  thought  of  selhno'  the  curse  before." 
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"  There  might  he  a  difRculty  in  finding  a 
purchaser,  Ned.  Oh,  my  dear,"  she  added, 
more  seriously,  "  if  you  could  but  clear  your- 
self of  these  suspicions  !  That  is  what  poisons 
the  place  for  you — that  is  our  curse." 

"I  wish  I  could,  for  your  sake,"  he 
replied  ;  "  but  really  you  take  it  too  much  to 
heart.  Wliat  is  a  little  ill-natured  gossip 
after  all  ?     Words  are  but  air." 

"  Oh,  that  woman !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  She 
was  the  bane  of  your  life  lons^  before  you 
were  born  or  thought  of.  She  trifled  with 
your  dear  father  till  she  nearly  wore  him  out, 
and  no  sooner  were  we  engaged  than  she  did 
all  she  could  to  make  mischief  between  us. 
Not  that  I  believe  he  ever  really  cared  for 
her,"  she  added,  with  asperity,  "  but  most 
men  can  be  made  fools  of  by  artful  and 
unscrupulous  women." 

"  My  dear  mother,"  he  replied,  with  some 
amusement,  "  that  is  an  old  story  to  rake  up. 
And  you  must  admit  that  Aunt  Eleanor  got 
the  worst  of  it  in  marrying  my  Uncle  Walter 
instead  of  my  father." 
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"  There  is  comfort  iu  that,  Ned,"  she 
admitted.  '-  If  she  would  but  let  you  alone  ! 
It  is  she  who  slanders  you,  and  no  other. 
I  could  tell  you  stories  of  the  vindictiveness 
of  those  Mowbrays  that  would  make  your 
hair  stand  on  end." 

"  Poor  soul  ! "  he  said,  "  think  of  her 
trouble.  I  firmly  believe  it  has  turned  her 
brain.  She  is  not  responsible  for  what  she 
does.  I  said  so  at  the  very  hrst,  if  you 
remember." 

"  If  she  is  mad,  her  temper  has  made  her 
so,  and  she  ought  to  be  shut  up,"  replied  Mrs. 
Annesley,  with  curious  logic  but  lirm 
determination.  "  My  dear,"  she  added,  with 
apparent  irrelevance,  "  I  quite  believe  in 
you,  but  it  would  make  me  happier  if  you 
would  tell  me  the  whole  story  of  that 
miserable  business." 

"  My  dear  mother,"  he  replied,  his  face 
hardening  as  he  spoke  until  he  seemed  no 
longer  her  son  Edward,  "  you  promised  me 
not  to  reopen  that  question.  We  have  dis- 
cussed it  too  much  alreadv." 
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She  looked  him  in  the  face,  her  heart  beat, 
and  a  dreadful  doubt  sickened  her.  She  had 
known  this  man  from  his  cradle  ;  he  had  told 
her  all  his  thoughts  and  confessed  all  his 
errors  and  follies  from  the  first  stammer  of 
infancy  till  now  ;  could  she  doubt  him  ?  He 
had  never  to  her  knowled^^e  lied  since  he  was 
old  enough  to  know  the  meanin^]^  of  truth,  he 
had  even,  in  his  cadet  days,  told  her  many  of 
his  scrapes.  She  had  tried  not  to  spoil  him 
and  turn  him  into  the  flabby  sinner  or  saint  a 
wddow's  eldest  son  so  often  proves  ;  she 
thouo-ht  that  she  had  never  suffered  him  to 
rule  her,  and  certainly  had  not  let  him  play 
the  t^Tant  to  the  younger  children  ;  she  had 
had  very  little  trouble  with  him,  but  she  knew 
that  mothers  and  wives  seldom  hear  the  whole 
history  of  sons  and  husbands. 

"  It  is  hard  not  to  know.  I  am  your 
mother  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  It  is  hard  not  to  be  trusted,  and  I  am 
your  son,"  he  replied  more  gently ;  and  then 
a  servant  appeared  with  tea- cups,  and  they 
could    not     pursue     the     subject.       Harriet 
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Annesley's    singing    came    faintly    from    an 
open  window, 

"  Ach  Gott,  meiii  Lieb  ist  todt, 
1st  bei  dem  liebeii  Gott," 

and  made  him  think  of  Ahce  and  Paul. 

It  broke  off  abruptly,  and  Harriet  appeared 
at  the  top  of  the  steps,  down  which  she  floated 
with  a  child-like  grace,  and  joined  her  elder 
sister,  Eleanor,  who  was  now  a  fine  young 
woman,  and  the  two  came  to  the  plane-tree  and 
scolded  their  brother  for  going  off  all  day 
without  telling  any  one. 

Then  Eleanor  poured  out  tea,  and  they 
were  all  very  merry  in  a  homely  way. 
Edward  thought  how  pretty  and  charming 
they  were,  and  what  a  pity  it  was  that  the 
doors  of  society  should  be  shut  upon  them 
just  in  the  golden  promise  of  their  lives  ;  and 
while  he  was  thinking  this  and  affectionately 
teasing  them,  he  became  aware  of  a  sturdy 
little  figure,  with  a  dogged  3'et  blushing  face, 
striding  with  long  heavy  steps,  straight  over 
the  turf  towards  him. 
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"  Be  you  Squire  Annesle}^  ?  "  asked  the  boy, 
stopping  just  in  front  of  liim,  tlie  sun  blazing 
full  on  his  hot  face,  white  smock,  and  dusty 
boots. 

"  Yes,  boy.     What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Then  this  here's  for  you,"  he  replied,  pro- 
ducing a  letter,  "  and  she  said  there  wasn't  no 
answer."  With  that  he  turned,  and  was 
striding  heavily  back  again  without  more 
ado. 

"  Stop,  boy !  "  cried  Edward,  who  had  felt 
a  thrill  at  first  sisfht  of  his  face,  which  he 
recognised  vao^uely  as  belonorini?  to  Arden  ; 
for  all  the  faces  there  seemed  to  bear  one 
family  stamp.  He  gave  the  messenger  a 
bright  half-crown,  and  bid  the  servant  take 
him  in  and  give  him  food,  but  still  did  not 
appear  in  a  hurry  to  read  his  letter. 

"  How  ver}^  romantic  !  "  observed  Eleanor  ; 
"  who  is  the  '  she,'  the  fair,  the  chaste,  the 
unexpressive  she  ?  " 

"  Er  war  mit  Herz  und  Seele  meina,"  saner 
Harriet,  her  mind  still  burdened  with  the 
melancholy  ditty. 
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Then  lie  broke  the  cover  and  read,  his  face 
chanuin<j^  from  white  to  red  and  back  to  white 
again,  till  he  folded  the  letter  very  exactly, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket  with  a  thoughtful  air. 
Presently  he  turned  his  gaze  from  the  sun- 
shiny trees  and  turf  to  his  mother  and  sister, 
who  were  occupied  with  some  trifling  dis- 
cussion. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Eome  ? "  he  asked.  "You  might  go  to 
Switzerland  in  August  or  September,  and 
gradually  creep  on  to  Eome  b}^  November. 
We  could  shut  up  this  house  for  a  year.  I 
might  get  a  long  leave  and  join  you.  What 
do  you  say  ?  " 

There  was  a  long  and  animated  discus- 
sion, and  presently  the  two  girls  moved 
off,  full  of  the  new  scheme,  and  left  the 
others  alone. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  Edward  then  said  to  his 
mother.  "  She  has  refused  me.  Of  course  I 
shall  think  no  more  of  it." 

Then  he  rose  and  joined  his  sisters. 

The  letter  was  brief  and  formal.    The  writer 
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lioped  that  Mr.  Annesley  would  waste  no 
more  time  upon  an  unprofitable  subject  upon 
which  they  could  never  come  to  any  agree- 
ment. What  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  10th  of  September  last  year  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  ever  to  entertain  any  thought 
of  marriage.  She  hoped  that  in  case  of  their 
meeting  again,  she  might  rely  upon  his 
bearing  himself  towards  her  as  a  friend,  but 
nothing  more. 

This  last  sentence,  which  poor  Alice  would 
probably  never  have  written  but  for  her 
painful  experience  of  Paul's  tenacious  court- 
ship, was  unfortunate  in  its  effect  upon 
Edward.  It  stung  him  into  a  fierce  resent- 
ment, and  made  him  seize  his  pen  that 
eveninc^  and  indite  a  hauoditv  missive  to  the 
effect  that  Miss  Lingard  need  not  be  in  the 
least  afraid  of  his  troubling  her  with  un- 
welcome attentions,  a  letter  that  wounded  her 
to  the  heart's  core. 

The  lons^  o-olden  beams  of  the  eveninsf  sun 
stole  through  the  closed  blinds  and  fell  on  his 
paper  as  he  wrote  ;    such  long   beams  were 
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then  falling  upon  Gervase  and  Alice  on  the 
down  above  Arden,  when  the  former  was 
uttering  the  simple  words  which  echoed  so 
lono'  tliroui?h  the  memories  of  both,  "  Quite 
ridit." 
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